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APT canes taotheenes.Otheios, Theken aa R AIL ROAD ARR RAN GEMENTS FOR 
at . ose Chand Aves and ability. CH AUTAUQ UA CONFERENCE. 


eae BUSINESS MAN OF LONG ICKETS will be sold for the round trip (including transportation from Chau- 
Eten Eedies putin, Adios Me. 'ss0. tauqua to Niagara on the return trip), at $10 00, good ONLY on the outward 


tion accounting, desires position. Address No. 132, 
Inreriicsncer Office. trip, on special trains Eighth month 20, from Washington and Baltimore, 
ae — AS COMPANION OR Philadelphia, and New York, provided there be 100 from each point, (Baltimore and 


Address No. 134, this Office. Washington being considered as one). 


ANTED.—SUMMER BOARDERS BY THE These tickets will be good to return individually after the 25th, and until the 
week, or will rent house furnished. Healthy 


location along the Brandywine within three minutes 30th, on any train. 


walk of Pocopson Station on W. and N. R. R. Address The special trains will leave Chautauqua for Niagara on the 29th, and from 
Mary Parker Darlington, Pocopson, Pa. 


eee ci tear nenchttteneniehs ___. | Niagara on the return trip direct to starting point on the 3oth. 
ANTED.—BY A LADY, FRIEND, A POSI 


tion as companion or care-taker to a lady going All who do not go by the special trains can go by any route on a regular train by purchasing a 
to the shore, or a position in a boarding-house. (ood | ticket at full regular fare and obtaining a “‘ certificate,’ which will entitle them to a return ticket 
reference. Address No. 134, this Office. by the same route at one-third of the fare paid going out. The average regular fare one way is 

about $10. This does not include transportation from Chautauqua to Niagara. 
ANTED.—A GRADUATE, IN, ELOCUTION The rate of fare west of Pittsburg to Chicago and St. Louis has not been definitely settled, but 





Address No. 133, this Office. will probably be at the rate of one and one-third of regular rate, upon the same conditions as 
ae SAL) Dm dnu ay | above. The average fare trom this territory, taking Cincinnati as the centre, is about $1o. 

= Seas FO ae WASHINGTON The prospect is that there will be this season as in the past two (public) excursions from each 
Fri hole. Gen ~ ; nn aoe ommend ~~ of the Eastern cities named, and from Cincinnati, at $10 for the round trip, tickets good for thirty 
callvead sstioen, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, | 24ys, and that the last of these will cover the time of the Conference. Also one from Chicago at 
1.50 a day. eo FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth | $15, with pro rata rate for intermediate points. There are also excursion rates from all the 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. principal places in the country, tickets good till Tenth month. Of all of these notice will be given 
PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS | 2S information is received. 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, Further details in regard to the purchase of all tickets and the routes and time-tables of the 
ers day. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and | special trains will be announced later. 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N..W. Washington, D.C. _ As it is very important that the Committee should have an approximate idea of the number 
THE HOWARD., expected to be in attendance, from all directions, it is urgently requested that every one who has a 


prospect of attending, or even considering 1t, will send to the undersigned a postal card to that 


Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave. effect, giving the railroad station from which they would start. 





First-class, heated throughout, home-like. JOHN WIL LIAM HUTCHINSON, Chairman of Committee, 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER 220 East 12th St., New York City. 
THE PENNHURST,  Booxer a TO ATLANTIC CITY, TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 

Fourth month 28, at 1. .m., from Chestnut Street . 
pn anata frm Beck. an Avenue. wharf, Phila., via Reading R. R., from Seventh-day un- The residence of the late Israel L. Bartram, of Willis- 


til Second-day after breakfast, $7.00, or $5.50 until First- | town, Chester county Pa., eleven miles west of city 

= Ne JAMES HOOD. day afternoon. Proceeds for Philanthropic work. For | limits; two miles from Philadelphia and Newtown 

THE AQUARILLE, ne — further information, apply to Square Railroad ; one mile from Philadelphia and West 
EN ALL THE YEAR 


. Chester Troliey Line. 
Ocean Enp oF aa Ave. i “B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. House contains 14 rooms, including bath room. A 


Atlantic Cit For Sale or Rent large shady lawn slopingtothe road Crum Creek runs 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam eo 3 dlectric bells, heated : through the farm. Any person wishing a desirable home 
sup parlor, home-iike and comfortab| In Rancocas, N. J., on reasonable terms, a lot, { of an | for the summer, please correspond wit 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. acre, fruit, house with nine rooms, and barn, all in good MORDECAI T. BARTRAM, 


i aiaeenciabecapeasisisaiciaeniaale ——____.. | order. Address HANNAH P. FORD. White Horse P. O. , Chester Co., Pa. 


TAKING TEA. 


A Trans-Continental Tour 


Via Canadian Pacific Railroad, Great Lakes, and 
Northern Pacific Ratlroad. 
A small personally conducted” party will take the trip 
to the Pacific Coast, starting Fuly 9, visiting Montreal, 
Banff Hot Springs, the wonderful Selkirk Glaciers, 
Yellowstone Park, Niagara, etc. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


References Exchanged. MARY S. BERRY, 
3208 Race Street, Ww. Philadelphia. 


PARIS EXPOSITION AND EUROPEAN TOURS. 


— the season a number of small, select parties will visit, under our direction, 








, . England, France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, etc. Special Ex- 
The tea we sell is so gerpelive that ali -- mm Tours from $215 up. Every necessary expense and reasonable luxury 
people want it. included. Send for handsomely illustrated booklet. 
Ingrams Blended. Steamship Tickets by all the Principal Lines. 


31 North Secvhiladetphia, Penna, | BARTLETT TOURS CO. (Edw. C. Dixon, Pres.) 532 Walnut St., Phila, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BEY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
lo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “ Clubs ”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. Werpo not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 44 cents per line each 
nsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y.F A. BUILDING, 


N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


*,* TeL_ernone No. 36-68. 
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by 
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Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YDS’ 


Budilibiad College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


‘Sens School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadel yhia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and deveugh, preparing 


| students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S.WALTON, ),.... 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, j /'7#"ctfads. 


Circulars on a. 


thietten Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Puptts oF Botnu Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for —- or busi- 
ness. The home-like sauces make it cially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students adanietes when- 

ver there are vacancies, Send for circulars to 


= M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, avy Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly Swartumort GramMar SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenvs’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anv GiR.s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


lr your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appreci- 
ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
I aim to do nothing but the most careful 
and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 
satisfied that they get as good attention 
as could be had elsewhere. My prices 
are reasonable. 


If your watch needs re, ulating or setting bring it to 
1 will charge you no for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., 


me. 


Phila. 


IN qT EL LIGENCER. 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


Letters of Credit. 

PETER WRIGHT & SONS, who advertise in the 
INTELLIGENCER, and are a well-known house, 
(305-307 Walnut street), issue Letters of Credit 
for the use of travellers, available in all parts of 
the world. Visiters to the Paris Exposition will 
have the use of the facilities extended by the four 
Paris Correspondents of Peter Wright & Sons 
“all of whom are thoroughly equipped for the 
transaction of all Banking Business as well as for 
forwarding mail and other matters in connection 
with the requirements of travellers."’ 


Nursery Catalogues. 

AT a large meeting of horticulturists in western 
Pennsylvania, recently, it was asked what was the 
best book on horticulture that would catalogue 
most of the trees, shrubs, etc., in general cultiva- 
tion in this county, and describe them faithfully 
—a work that could be kept continually and con- 
viently at hand. The answer promptly made 
was ‘‘Some of the leading nurserymen’s cata- 
logues,’’ and that of Thomas Meehan & Sons was 
particularly mentioned. 

In printing the Meehans' Monthly 
remarks upon the value of the catalogue issued 
by Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, N. Y., ‘‘ the 
and adds: 
‘* Few persons realize the labor and expense put 
on catalogues of this kind in the effort made to 
compile careful descriptions, and make them 
generally valuable to those requiring help in that 
direction,” 


above, 


result of several years’ preparation,"’ 


A London Hotel. 

THE Thackeray Hotel, now advertised in the 
INTELLIGENCER, is a very satisfactory temporary 
home for Friends, in that great city, and many of 
them have been stopping there in recent years. 
It is strictly a Temperance hotel, and is kept in 
udmirable style. Its location, immediately 
opposite the British Museum, is almost the cen- 
tre of London activities and attractions. 


Bartlett’s Foreign Tours. 

WE call attention to the announcements made 
by the Bartlett Tours Company of this city, of 
which Edward C. Dixon, well knownas a Friend, 
and an intelligent and capable man of business, 
is president. 

The Tours all 
directions throughout Europe, and especially to 
the Exposit‘on at Paris. A booklet issued by the 
Company gives full details as to these, and shouid 
be sent for by intending tourists. 


English Post-Cards. 

WE wish to mention to English correspondents 
that under the Postal ru ings on this side a com- 
mon card, not bearing the printed words “' Postal 
Card,” or ‘‘ Post-Card,’’ cannot be used as an 
international postal-card, even if it have upon it 
the requisite stamps for ocean postage— in Eng- 
lish, a penny. 

We beiieve the usage is different in England, 
but our post-office authorities penalise a plain 
card by adding six cents—three-pence—postage. 


Friendly Words. 
‘“ EVERY issue of the INTELLIGENCER con- 
tains much of interest and instruction,"’ says a 
“Tam in my 89th 


include routes of travel in 


subscriber in Maryland. 
year,’’ he adds. 

‘* Your excellen: paper is much appreciated by 
us, and we look forward to Seuenth-day evening 
for its arrival,’’ writes a Friend in Ohio. 
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house, 
Credit : ar ee 
7 “Established ee Ean ie Volume LVII- 
wil een te PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 14, 1900. Nenlée 16. 
Sons — ? es ee FOE RAT IL SOG SE 
or the FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR Igoo. THE LIGHT WITHIN. 
as for XV. From an article in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London), by 
ection : : Caroline J. Westlake. 

I am not partial to rigorous ruling, though I love | «Ty was the true Light, which lighteth every man 

peace and order. A few rules, and these well obeyed, | that cometh into the world.” Or, according to the 

estern ave far better than too many. revised version, ‘‘ There was the true Light, even the 
as the Mary S. Lippincott. Light which lighteth every man coming into the 
—_ He world” (John, i., 9). 
hfully From a letter to a grandson, 1862. This was spoken of Christ the Word, who in the 
‘phe eS) ri beginning was with God, and was God; in whom 
made Ele eae was life, and the life was the light of men; the very 
cata- Fer Friends’ Intelligencer. light shining in the darkness (verses 1-5). 
7 MORTALITY. Christ is the light, because the life, and as to all 
nthly Upon the mantel of my room there standeth is given a principle of Divine life, this pure eternal 
ssued A vase of clay most wonderfully wrought, life beams forth—it is ‘‘ Christ in us: the hope of 
Pa Such vase the host unto his guest oft handeth, glory.” Let us not fear to believe in this Divine 
ae In that far tropic isle from which ‘twas brought, Immanence, this witness to God. Was not this the 
de to And the guest drinks therefrom. One day, to test it, power and freedom of the early believers? Was it 
them I filled with water that small vase of clay, not this Divine element that the apostles breathed ; 
) that And though none drink from it, and none molest it, which beginning with God within them opened to the 

Still doth the water somehow slip away,— touch of his Spirit, unfolding the very light of his 

Slowly, but surely, through that porous clay, word, to shine in the darkness of the dark nature 
n the The water slips away ! into which they had been born ? 
rary Is not this inner awakening of God ‘hat which 
By of And Time says to me, ‘‘ Man, arouse, awake thee, opens into the consciousness and knowledge of him ; 
ia Lo like that porous vessel sure art thou,— and by faith, guided by the Spirit, brings its self- 
ately Though strong thy thews,—though naught can daunt, | evidence of reality and life, its own witness that “the 
cen- nor shake thee, — kingdom of God is within us?” 

Though flushed with Future's promise is thy brow, — Let us never forget that we have come out from 

Still from thy bosom, see, thy life escapeth, God, that we are his offspring ; this is a plane upon 
ale E’en as the water from that vase of clay! which the consciousness of God our Father can most 
, of Ah, howsowell thy prudent course thou shapeth, intelligently exist, and upon which will grow most 
end, Slowly but surely slips thy life away ; effectually our sonship with him, our brotherhood to 
_— Yes, slowly, surely, lessening day by day, the Son of Man, and our human priesthood unto God ; 
all Slips thy dear life away !°’ for the awakening into life of this living seed of God 
y to ' within us is the “being born again, not of corrupti- 
‘the Haste, haste, my soul,—let not an hour be wasted, ble seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of God, 
puid On every hand life's largess waiteth thee, which liveth and abideth forever” (I. Pet., i., 23). 

So much remains, as yet untried, untasted, — Die taste es 

ors 

——— -— pally pllamapapaiil WHEN you come down from the summits, you do 
ents t is thy right, as well, full well thou knowest, ; Sree 
om- And pause thou not to ponder o'er the price, — “ti eae ae, from God. There is no task in life 
stal For, in the grave, to which so straight thou goest er which is do not need him. The work-bench 

’ g , g goest, 

an Dhide te. bbe wisdom, knewlodes, noxdevice ; needs his light as truly as the cloister.—[ Phillips 
n it ‘ Brooks. | 
ng- nd slowly, surely, lessening day by day, on 

Slips thy dear life away ! 
nd, HowELL S. ENGLAND. THOSE who attend meeting only for the gratifi- 
lain ah > cation of listening to an able discourse, no matter 
Be. OMT nae how instructive or helpful, are not the kind of Friends 

THE poor may be as covetous asthe rich. In- | to spread our testimonies, to infuse life and vitality 
on- ordinate greed and love of money depends not upon | into the Society, nor to help prolong its existence or 
sa the amount possessed. The little of one man may | usefulness. The leaning upon others unfits a person 
oth be as much his idol as is the abundance of another. | for active usefulness and induces a spirtual and mental 
" It is the state of the heart that determines the nature | idleness injurious alike to the individual and those 
ing and extent of the sin, not the fact of plenty or of | near to him, who might be influenced in some 





scarcity.—[ Exchange. | 


| measure by his lethargy.—[ Young Friends’ Review. ] 
* 
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WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
SKETCHED BY ONE OF HIS SONS, AND EXPANDED. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 

SEVERE domestic afflictions fell upon him and his 
wife in 1831. They had now four children, but within 
three months’ time, three of them, Mary Jane (twin 
with Henry) aged nearly two years; James, the first 
born, who was nearly six; and Charles, over four, 
died of scarlet fever. ‘It was a hard stroke,’’ he 
says; “I felt as if the light of the world was put 
out.”” But later he learned to be resigned to the 
Divine Will. 

Upon the death of the third child, little Charles, 
in midsummer, it was thought best to close the 
school. Margaret, with the remaining child, Henry, 
went to Fair Hill, where 
her father resided, and Ben- 
jamin went on a trip to 
New York and Boston, in 
which he saw President 
Quincy, of Harvard Col- 
lege, Dr. Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, and Prof. Silliman. 
At New Haven, in the 
cemetery, he noted the 
grave of Eli Whitney, in- 
ventor of the cotton gin, 
and, he adds: 

‘“‘ also saw the graves of 
three children of Professor 
Silliman lying side by side, 
whose ages did not much 
differ from those we had 
recently lost, and the coin- 
cidence was touching to 
me. I had known him by 
character for some years, 
and had taken his Journal of 
Science, at John Gummere’s 
recommendation, from its 
commencement, and as my 
visit to New Haven was 
principally to call on him, 
I went to his residence the 
next morning. He recognized me as one of his 
southern subscribers who had contributed to his 
Journal, of which I shall speak hereafter, and he 
seemed very glad to see me. I mentioned having 
seen the graves of his three children in the cemetery 
the preceding day, and related to him the coincidence 
of our having lost the same number at nearly the 
same ages, which seemed to touch his sympathies, 
and was the foundation of a warm friendship, that 
terminated only with his life.”’ 

Describing his return from the trip, Benjamin 
says: “I returned to Alexandria, and went up to our 
home intending to stay there till next morning. It 
did look desolate! Margaret and Henry, our only 
remaining child, were at Fair Hill. The clock had 
stopped. Nota being was there. At last, in one of 


Margaret Hallowell, 1824. 


was said to be ‘‘ part Indian.”’ 
and that of her husband. 


andria. 


the rooms, I came across a half-starved cat, that 
mewed piteously when it saw me, which incident 
affected my feelings so much that I at once got a 
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NANCY GORDON FRANKLIN. 
Who ‘cooked the wedding dinner’’ for Benjamin and 


as a domestic, for thirty-six years. 


She acquired considerable property, 
owning ‘‘ three lots, all with good houses on them,’’ in Alex- 
She died “ in the winter of 1880.’’ 








hack, and went to Fair Hill for Margaret and Henry. 
I found them both well, and also the rest. My coming 
upon them, rather unexpectedly, brightened them up, 
and that cheered me.” 

The protection of the rights of colored people 
legally entitled to freedom was the occasion of the 
formation of a Society about 1827, of which Benjamin 
Hallowell was secretary. Samuel M. Janney, then 
living in Alexandria, was one of those actively inter- 
ested in it.’ 

‘‘We got a number of persons liberated, who 
were hired out of the State of Maryland. Francis S. 
Key’ informed us by letter of the case of a whole 
family. 1 went to Upper Marlboro’ upon the subject, 


taking my nephew, Caleb S. Hallowell, with me, and 
it resulted in the liberation of thirteen, most of them 
children. 


The object of the society was not to inter- 
fere with slavery, but to 
secure to the slaves their 
legal rights. A number of 
communications, mostly 
written by Samuel M. Jan- 
ney, were published in the 
Alexandria Gasette, in favor 
of abolishing slavery in 
the District of Columbia, 
and we prepared a petition 
to Congress, praying for 
the object, which was sign- 
ed by all the judges of the 
courts, nearly all the gospel 
ministers in Alexandria, 
Washington, and George- 
town, and over fifteen hun- 
dred voters of the District, 
which then comprised a 
county on each side of the 
Potomac. The petition 
was presented to Congress, 
but the prayer it contained 
was not granted. 


She worked for them, afterward, “This was the first 
She was born a slave, and . 
She purchased her own freedom, society, of others than 


Friends, I was ever a mem- 
ber of. I had never known 
a decision by yeas and 
nays, where I was concerned, or heard the yeas 
and nays called. It was all new to me, but I 
was learning. Being only secretary, my duties 
were plain, and my ignorance was not discovered. 
The Society met every month, (and it was a live 


society), until the Southampton or ‘Nat Turner’* 

1 Samuel M. Janney gives in his Memoirs details as to this organ- 
ization, known as a Benevolent Society. 

? Known chiefly as the author of the song, the ‘‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner.’’ 

® The insurrection of slaves in Southampton county, Va., in the 
summer of 1831, under the leadership of ‘‘ Nat’’ Turner, was a his- 
toric event of importance. The excitement caused by it was intense 
and wide-spread. One effect was, as in the case at Alexandria, to 
break up practically all peaceable action in behalf of the colored 
people, within the Slave States, and to greatly intensify the slavery 
controversy. ‘‘ Nat’’ Turner was a slave, about thirty-one years old ; 
he believed himself a prophet, directed by a divine inspiration. 
Three years befere the outbreak, at a particular time, he heard, he 
said, ‘* a loud voice in the heaven,’’ commanding him to action. The 
insurrection began on the night of the 21st of Eighth month. From 
fifty to sixty white people were killed, and over one hundred colored 


people were killed or executed. Turner was excuted in November, 
1831, after a trial. 














Ip, 
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insurrection, Eighth month, 1831, when, under the 
excitement this occasioned on the subject of slavery, 
it was thought to be most prudent to suspend the 
meetings, and they were never resumed.”’ 

Interesting reference is made in the Autobiog- 
raphy to the severe visitation of cholera, in 1832. 
“There were many sudden deaths immediately 
around us, and throughout the town,’’ and “the 
scenes at the hospital were heart-rending.’’ This 
incident is related : 

‘One day, a large strong, man, appearing to be 
about thirty-five years old, was struck down with 
the disease in the street, at noon, near my school. 
He remained entirely sensible. My interest and 
sympathy were keenly awakened, and I remained with 
him until time for school, two o’clock, when, as there 
were physicians and a number of others in attend- 
ance, I left him to attend to my school duties. But 
my thoughts would run to the poor man. About 
four o'clock, I went out to see how my unfortunate 
patient came on, and I found that he was not only 
dead, but buried! All this in about four hours from 
his first attack! My feelings were shocked. For 
several days, his image, as he lay there pleading that 
he might live, seemed continually before me. I could 
not sleep. My heart was filled with discouragement 
I had not learned that, while there are many mansions 
in the Father's house, there are none for the discou- 
aged, for discouragement implies want of faith and 
trust in the Good Father. Sol found it. There was 
no peace of mind. I strove to rise from it, and to 
feel assured that all being in the orderings of the good 
and merciful Father, it must be in wisdom and love. 
Taus with this thought ‘ getting up to the entering in 
(or mouth) of the cave,’ like the prophet, I one night 
received an impression as distinct as if it had been 
with an audible voice, or written in letters of light in 
the firmament, ‘ Death cannot separate from my 
Father's care, love, and mercy.’ My feelings were 
overwhelmed with gratitude, not only for the relief 
and calm to my troubled spirit, but for the everlasting 
goodness and tender solicitude of the Eternal Father, 
and the renewed assurance that ‘his mercy endureth 


forever.’ ”’ 
( To be Continued.) 


THe Cure or Loneciness.—Selfishness is one 
great cause of loneliness. If a man builds walls 
around himself, so that he may keep all that he has 
to himself, he soon finds that he has built walls 


around himself which shut out all that might come , 


in to him from others. So the cure of loneliness 
may be the overcoming of selfishness. The medi- 
cines for this disease of loneliness are potions of 
enerosity, of thoughtfulness for others, of self sacri- 
fice, taken in large doses. Even when the loneliness 
comes from the bitterness of loss and sorrow, forget- 
ing self, going out of self and doing for others, is 
the only cure that God has given on earth for its 
healing. —[Sunday School Times. | 
2¢€ 


Tuts world is too small to afford a place of safety 
to the man who disobeys God.—[The Lutheran. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 16.—FourtTH MonrTu 22, 1900. 
THE VOICE OF NATURE. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but 
he revealeth his secret unto his servants, the 
prophets.—Amos, iii., 7. 

Scripture Reading.—Amos, iv. and v. 

THE prophecies of Amos are by no means a series of 
essays on distinct subjects. While there is a kind of 
order and sequence among them, it is the simplest 
kind ; it is not possible to consider the various chap- 
ters as dealing with separate topics. On the con- 
trary, they deal all with the same subject—the sin of 
Israel against Jehovah, and its certain punishment. 
We must for our lessons select from the mass of illus- 
tration, denunciation, entreaty, and promise such 
topics as suit the orderly mind of the Aryan. In this 
lesson we will consider some of the relations of man 

with the world of nature about him. 

In the first verse of the first chapter of Amos we 
have reference to an earthquake. The same event is 
referred to again as we may suppose in iii., 15; in 
viii., 8; and in ix., 1. Perhaps the same calamity is 
suggested in v., 9-11. We have also in iv., 6-9, the 
tale of famine; in iv., 10 and in vi., g—10 that of 
pestilence ; in vii., 1-3 that of locusts; and in viii., 
8-10 earthquake and eclipse. All these visitations 
are proclaimed as coming from Jehovah, and as 
coming for the purpose of calling Israel to repentance. 
This is also a marked feature of other prophecies ; 
one after another they predict evils to come or point 
to those past as indicating God's dealings with their 
sins, and as preparing the way for a great redemption 
for at least some of the stricken people. 

Now what are we to think of this point of view? 
Are we to understand that when a great cyclone 
descends upon a city out on the plains that it is 
definitely sent as an ethical messenger of the Most 
High? Is it a judgment on that particular town for 
some special wickedness? Is it a warning to the whole 
people, a few being sacrificed in order to bring home 
the lesson to the rest? When a river in China over- 
flows upon the densely populated plains, drowning its 
hundreds, or when an earthquake in Japan blots out 
whole villages, is it because God is angry with China 
or Japan? Does God work his will in pestilence by 
means of defective drainage and typhoid? Does he 
use his ministers of frost to displace the rail and cast 
the train to destruction ? These questions carry their 
own answer. So far as any definite and immediate 
relation between the catastrophe and the moral 
character of the victim is concerned, there is none 
whatever. Ever since Job’s troublesome friends 
assured him that his calamities convicted him as a 
secret sinner, men have persisted in such wholly 
inexcusable judgment. It seems so simple and easy 
—if our friend meets with affliction he must have 
done wrong. If a nation is visited by calamity it 
must be because of iniquity. But such explanation 
is too simple and easy, and it involves to any sane 
mind, the necessity of giving up wholly the goodness, 
the justice, and even the common intelligence of the 
Creator. A just and righteous God does not bring 
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destruction upon hundreds of innocent and guilty 
alike, as a punishment. Men who have done such 
things in the passions of revenge or of war are held 
up to the horror of mankind. 


‘« But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


‘« The wrong which pains my soul below 
1 dare not throne above."’ 

And the most superficial view of almost any of 
the great cataclysms would show the blindest and 
stupidests dealings, if they are viewed as punishments. 
Whatever view may be true, that one is certainly 
false. Yet it can hardly be questioned that Amos 
presents that view. 
adopted the common and uncritical thought of his 
time. The Bible writers made no effort at dealing 
with scientific problems, and indeed had not the 
classified knowledge necessary to form a science. 
Amos was dealing with an ethical condition and he 
used the current ideas, which he no doubt shared, to 
convey his message. 

There are certain conclusions to be drawn from 
what has just been presented. The first is that death 
and suffering are not necessary evils. If we are 
caught up in the vast machinery of our world we may 
be broken or destroyed, so far as our bodily existence 
on earth is concerned; but having done no wrong, 
assuming God to be good, we have experienced no 
real disaster. Indeed, since death comes to all it can- 
not be an evil unless God is evil; and the cutting 
short of our already short careers, while to our 
prejudiced minds it seems important, is only so 
because of our limited view. There is real philoso- 
phy in the old saying: ‘‘ It will be all the same ina 
thousand years.”’ And secondly and growing out of 
this may we not say that the seeming carelessness of 
the Creator as to the length of our lives here, carries 
with it a suggestion, perhaps even a promise, as to the 
life hereafter? We have no need to pry into the 
secret which God has chosen to hide from us, yet we 
cannot but welcome such intimations as he chooses 
to offer us. 

There is at least one more phase of the question 
which is worthy of consideration. If suffering be not 
the test of sin, how shall we know sin? In our 
physical life we depend upon the warnings of pain 
from our wonderful nervous system to teach us what 
things are safe and what are physically wrong. Some 
one has suffered pain for every physical action which 
is regarded as unwholesome. How, then, shall we 
determine right and wrong? In some measure, of 
course, we know this from general experience of con- 
sequences; but chiefly in our ethical dilemmas we 
would be helpless if it were not that there is implanted 
in each of us the power of hearing the “still, small 
voice.” None of us have perfect hearing ; many are 
dull, and some perhaps are totally deaf to that voice. 
Mankind has slowly, through zons of time, evolved 
the wonderful senses of sight, touch, and hearing from 
faint first beginnings even unto now. But it was not 
until the sense for God came within the range of his 
consciousness that man became a living soul ; that he 
was made “after God’s own Image.” And this sense, 


In this, however, he merely | 


too, has grown, and doubtless will continue to grow, 

both in individuals as it is listened for and obeyed, 

and in the race, according to God's good pleasure. 
This lesson would not be complete if we did not 


| note also the opposite phase of our relations with 


| Nature. 





As we might expect, the sense of God's 
presence is very strong with Amos, whose life was 


| spent among grand scenes, in the presence of great 


forces (v., 8—g). To one who has grasped the idea of 


_ the moral order of the world, the majestic drama of 


the universe is most inspiring and uplifting. If, how- 
ever, that idea is absent, the records of past nations 
show us that the attempt to find God in nature is 
usually a failure. The worship of the productive 
forces of nature has again and again produced the 
most degrading and immoral rites. God does indeed 
reveal himself in his works, but only to those who 
know him already by his self-revelation. We cannot 


| know the character of the maker from the machine, 


en. 


we can only know his skill and power. — 


THE PRESENT CRISIS: DR. HILLIS’ VIEWS. 


Extracts from the letter of withdrawal (from the Presbyterian 
body) sent by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, of Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn, to Chicago Presbytery, dated Third month 29. 


=I HAVE long felt that our easy-going, pleasure-loving 

generation is in danger of losing its moral stamina 
and the sturdy fidelity of conviction that was the 
glory of our Puritan ancestors. Having often plied 
men with motives of self-interest, reason, and love, 
in the sermon on “ The Automatic Judgment Seat in 
Man” [at Plymouth church—the sermon which 
caused criticism] I appealed to the sense of justice 
and righteousness. Failing to find a sufficient ra- 
tional basis for penalty and alarm in the old Calvin- 
istic Theology, I did find a basis for fearing the pen- 
alties of transgression in reason and memory, in 
judgment and conscience. 

The sermon sounds the note of warning and 
alarm. It capitalizes righteousness and not pleasure 
as the key-note of character. By every possible 
motive I urged men to turn from their transgressions 
lest they fall under the penalties of the automatic 
judgment seat in man as well as the condemnation of 
God. In passing, I spoke of the fragmentary theories 
of Dante, of Michael Angelo, of Jonathan Edwards, 
and our confession of faith. 

Hitherto I have encouraged myself in the hope 
and belief that nine-tenths of our members and most 
of our pastors rejected this chapter in the confession. 
In uniting with the Presbytery I subscribed to the 
confession, “as containing the system of doctrine,” a 
phrase unfortunately omitted in my sermon of last 
Sunday. 

It now seems that this qualification ‘“ as containing 
the system of doctrine’’ does not permit one to deny 
this doctrine of reprobation. One of my former pro- 
fessors says I have “coldly, clearly, and insolently 
denounced the doctrines of the faith’ and therefore 
“cannot consistently remain in the church.” 

For years, in common with many other preachers, 
I have been apologizing for our creed, and saying that 
while our confession of faith says “that some men 
and angels are foreordained to everlasting death,” 
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that nobody believed it. Nevertheless, during these 
years I have been disturbed by the thought that noth- 
ing lowers the moral sense of the community like 
the keeping on statute books laws that are daily dis- 
obeyed and laughed at; and what shall be said of the 
injury to our children and youth of preserving intact 
a creed that is accepted by our clerical instructors 
one day and denied by our ministers the next? Dur- 
ing past years I labored in season and out of season 
with voice and pen, to secure a revision of the con- 
fession, that we might be clear before the world. 
But it now seems that some teachers in our theologi- 
cal seminaries hold to the doctrine of reprobation, 
teach it, love it, count it an integral part of our sys- 
tem, and urge that if I cannot accept it, | must with- 
draw from the church. : 

There are hours when I look out upon the multi- 
tudes going stumbling, blundering, weeping, falling, 
sinning, and dying, when it seems to me I would die 
a thousand deaths to be permitted to give a cup of 
cold water only to.one of Christ’s little ones, or light 
one beacon fire to guide the pilgrim host struggling 
through the desert. 

And when I think of the poor in our tenement 
houses, of the prodigal sons and daughters in the 
streets of our great cities; upon men whose business 
it is to degrade their fellows, I see that what I had 
once hoped might be done for my fellows through 
schemes of social reform and philanthropy can only 
be done by the influence of Jesus Christ and his spirit 
manifested in his disciples, who bear the burdens and 
sorrows of the people. For there is no dynamite in 
reform save the Cross of Jesus Christ. In the last 
analysis all economic, social, and political problems 
are religious problems. Once Jesus Christ and his 
teachings are accepted in the market place, the 
forum, the home, and street, what sin is not cured ? 
What sorrow not healed? What difficulty not 
dissolved? . . . erect 

Of late I have felt that the church was approach- 
ing a great crisis, and that while we have been dis- 
cussing the nature of inspiration and petty critical 
problems, the great world, weary amd broken-hearted 
and choked with fog and mist, has been asking 
whether or not there is a personal God ; indeed, while 
we have been trying each other for heresy, the multi- 
tudes have been turning away from the threshold of 
the Christian Church to wander in the darkness and 
storm. If I have seemed critical of the creed it was 
because I have feared that an over-emphasis of creeds 
was making the ‘“‘ Queen of the Sciences,’”’ Theology, 
to be associated with scorn and contempt on the part 
of business men. . 

If for a moment, I may open to you my heart I 
will say that two months ago I went to Chicago and 
asked Dr. Gunsaulus to join me in a movement next 
autumn that with one or two other pastors we might 
spend a month in going from town to town and from 
city to city to speak morning, afternoon, and night 
upon the need of the revival of the sense of justice 
and law in American life; upon the peril of our 
materialism, mammonism, and the destruction of our 
higher ideals ; upon the perils that threaten the Sab- 
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bath, the only day dedicated to brooding, the vision 
hour and the higher spiritual life; upon the decline of 
moral instruction in our homes and the dangers of 
the American family ; upon the importance of the 
revival of the noblest ideals of our Puritan fathers 
and the sweet reasonableness of Christian faith ; upon 
the danger of an atrophy of conscience, and the 
importance of personal forsaking of sin, and a 
personal acceptance of Christ and Christianity as the 
essentials of the higher life. 

Of late it has seemed to me that, unless our 
churches put away all minor issues and present a 
solid front, our Christian civilization is to be over- 
whelmed by the forces of mammon and greed, through 
the luxury of the selfish rich and the indifference of 
the discontented poor. All this has burned as a fire 
in my bones, and I have felt that if I did not speak 
the very stones in the streets would cry out against 
me. 
Hitherto I have spoken soft words. I have cried 
peace where there was no peace. For years I have 
urged the revision of our cruel creed or the prepara- 
tion of a new one. I now perceive that my position 
has been misunderstood and nothing is left but for me 
to withdraw. 


TRUE INDEPENDENCE. 

DurinG His whole life the Saviour waged relentless 
war against all forms of moral and spiritual shams. 
Spiritual rectitude beginning with faith in God, an 
earnest seeking to know and do His will, was to 
direct and mould all outward action. Under no cir- 
cumstances was the spiritual life to find its delight in 
the approval or applause of men; for the moment 
that was done the believer was exposed to the insidi- 
ous peril of making the approval of men the motive 
of his action, and thus change the basis of his life 
from God, on whom he should always rest, to man, 
on whom he should never rest. Once this change 
should take place, hypocrisy would be the result ; for 
however men like to be pleased, they soon learn to 
distrust and despise the man who is governed in his 
dealings with them by self-interest, especially as self 
interest reveals itself in the love of approbation. In 
order then to hold the confidence and esteem of men 
while making the approval of men the motive of 
action, the believer would be driven to affect fidelity 
to God in his efforts to serve himself, and that would 
be hypocrisy.— [Reformed Church Messenger. ] 

O MAN, forgive thy mortal foe, 

Nor even strike him blow for blow ; 

For all the souls on earth that live 

To be forgiven must forgive. 

Forgive him seventy times and seven ; 

For all the blessed souls in Heaven 

Are both forgivers and forgiven. 

— Tennyson. 


d€ 
EaGeER clutching at the delights of natural life, 
and making it one’s chief aim, is the sure way to lose 
all its sweetness and to miss the higher life; while 
the subordination and, if needful, the sacrifice of “ life 
in this world’”’ leads straight to the possession of 
“life eternal.” —[ Alexander McLaren. | 
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CHURCH WEAKNESS. 

So startling did the fact of an actual decrease—not 
merely a retarded rate of increase—in the Methodist 
church last year appear to the bishops of that body 
that they felt it to be a reason for asking their mem- 
bers to observe a full week of fasting and prayer, in a 
solemn effort to recover the spiritual strength which 
seemed to have been lost. 

These circumstances are of interest in a general 
way to all professing religious people, and in a special 
way to those of the Protestant faith. For, as to the 
general case, if great and important religious bodies 
cease to grow, and actually decline, what does that 
mean, what does it signify? Andas to the special case, 
it must be remembered that for a century past the 
Methodist church has been nearly or quite the most 
active and energetic competitor with the Roman 
Catholic church among the masses of the people. It 
has vigorously represented the Protestant cause in 
contrast with the Papal system. 

It will be most decorous to leave to the Methodist 
church journals the discussion of special causes of 
weakness within their body. Possibly the measures 
taken by the bishops may have already borne good 
fruit. But there are influences and tendencies that 
affect all religious bodies, because they affect, power- 
fully, the people of whom those bodies are composed, 
and these we may consider. 

What are these tendencies ? 
Worldliness. The worship of self. The measuring 
of all things by a commercial standard. A desperate 
effort to live in ease, rather than the desire to live in 
virtue. The love of mammon, rather than the follow- 
ing of Christ. 

It is not worth while to argue that such influences 
and tendencies powerfully exist, or that they do not. 
The statement of the facts even in this simple and bald 
way, will meet the witness of truth in the heart of 
every one who has been watchful of the times, and 
whose eyes have been turned toward the light. In 
the letter of Dr. Hillis, of Plymouth Church, we find 
admission of his travails of spirit. 


influences and 


“T have long 
felt,” he says, ‘‘ that our easy-going, pleasure -loving 


generation is in danger of losing its moral stanima.”’ 
“T see,” he proceeds, ‘that what I had once 
hoped might be done for my fellows through 
schemes of social reform and philanthropy can only be 
done by the influence of Jesus Christ and his spirit 
manifested in his disciples.” ‘‘In the last analysis,” 
he very truly declares, ‘‘ all economic, social, and 
political problems are religious.’’ He has been desir- 
ing, he says, to go out and help preach from place to 
place, ‘‘ upon the need of the revival of the sense of 
justice and law in American life; upon the peril of 
our materialism, mammonism, and the destruction of 
our higher ideals.” 

What Dr. Hillis testifies to thousands have felt 
in their hearts. We believe the mass of thoughtful 
and conscientious people have so felt. And they 
have in this perception of the state of society recog- 


nized as well that a cure for it was the supreme need 
of the time. 


The cure is simple enough, and easily;to be had. 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?” It is the doing, not the saying, which 
is needed. It is the inside of the jug not the outside 
which calls for purification. 


THE morals of ‘‘ the stage,’’ already bad enough, are likely 
to degenerate still further as a consequence of the failure of 
the prosecution directed against one of the worst of recent 
plays, in New York. The indictment charged it with being 
indecent, but the jury decided it was not. The Judge ruled 
that it must be shocking to ‘‘the mass of the people”’ in 
order to justify a conviction. 

‘«It was shown to the jury,’’ a New York daily journal 
says, that the play in question was ‘‘ composed in large part 
of scenes and lines that not only were immoral in themselves 
but also tended to produce in the minds of spectators degrad- 
ing, and depraved suggestions. The defense produced no 
witnesses, made no attempt to deny the accuracy of the de- 
scriptions of the play*or the quotations from the text by such 
witnesses as the presiding Judge permitted to testify for the 
people.’’ 

The degradation of the ‘‘stage’’ is continually asserted 
by many leading newspapers,—the same that advertise the 
theatres, and make ‘‘dramatic criticism’’ a conspicuous 
feature. How can any one entertain a doubt of this degrada- 
tion? How can there be any question that the evil atmos- 
phere of the ‘‘ stage’ is one of the potent influences that de- 
moralize society, and make it at once heartless and callous ? 
How can any earnest friend of what is good and pure give it 
countenance? 


THE announcement made in our advertising columns of 
the railroad arrangements for reaching Chautauqua at the 
time of the Conference completes the circle of essential 
information for those who are intending to go. There are 
two chief factors in the visit, so far as cost is concerned—the 
railroad charge, and that for board. Both these have now 


been announced in sufficient detail to enable all to form their 
plans. 
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THE want of respect paid to the season of ‘‘Lent,”’ 
by many of those who profess to regard its religious obliga- 
tions, is more and more notable. The reports of ‘‘ society "’ 
affairs agree that it causes each year less and less modifica- 
tion of ordinary festivity and enjoyment; one such report 
says there is some disposition toward a particular kind of | 
card-playing as being suitable to the season! A newspaper 
heading to dispatches from the sea-side says that ‘‘ Lent 
wanes merrily in Atlantic City."" A New York journal re- 
ports that the theatrical managers no longer hesitate to bring 
out new plays in ‘‘Holy Week'’ —the week preceding 
‘* Easter. “ 


BIRTHS. 


DONNALLY,—At San Raphael, California, Third month 
29, 1900, to Lewis and Mary Cadwallader Donnally, a son, 
who is named Cadwallader. 

DUDLEY.—Near Hartford, N. J., Third month 7, 1900, 
to Levi L. and Emma R. Dudley, a daughter, who is named 
Marianna. 

JACKSON.—In New York City, Fourth month 4, 1900, 
to William W. and Fanny B. Jackson, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
COWPERTHWAIT—HAINES.—In Camden, N. J., on 
Seventh-day, Third month 24, 1900, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Lawrence J. Cowperthwait and Elizabeth R. Haines, both of 
Burlington county, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BARTLETT.—Near Royal Oak, Md., First-day, Fourth 
month 1, 1900, Hester A. Bartlett, daughter of Jonah Kelly, 
who was a minister with Friends, in the 7oth year of her age ; 
a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


BUCKMAN.—At Mount Holly, N. J., Third month 16, 
1900, William T. Buckman, aged 85 years; a member of 
Mount Holly Monthly Meeting. 

Funeral from Friends’ meeting-house at Mount Holly, on 
the roth, and interment in the burial-ground there. 


DARNELL.—Third month 18, 1g00, Charles Darnell, 
aged 72 years; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Indiana. | 

FAWCETT.—At her home in Zanesfield, Logan county, 
Ohio, Third month 18, 1goo, Esther Ann Fawcett, in her 
84th year. 

She was born in Baltimore, Md., and was the daughter of 
Joel and Charlotte Brown. She came to Zanesfield in 1834, 
and has ever since lived in Logan county. She was married 
Third month 21, 1839, to Charles Fawcett, whose death oc- 
curred Twelfth month 31, 1897. F. 


GILLINGHAM. —In Philadelphia, Fourth month 7, 1900, 
in his 82d year, Joseph H. Gillingham, son of the late Joseph 
and Rebecca Harrold Gillingham. 

HAINES.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 7, 1900, Susan 
N., widow of Joseph E. Haines, aged 79 years. 

HIBBS.—After much affliction, at her home, 1715 Fair- | 
mount Avenue, Philadelphia, Third month 24, 1900, Emma 
L., widow of Abdon B. Hibbs, in her 75th year. 


LEWIS.—At her home in Pendleton, Ind., Third month 
29, 1900, Martha Lewis, in the 75th year of her age. 

She was a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, for many years an elder, and a teacher in our First- 
day School. She was noted for her strong intellect, being a 
great reader, and a good conversationalist. With a loving 
disposition, she was admired and revered by a large circle of 
acquaintance, and known as ‘‘Aunt’’ Mattie. She was an 
active abolitionist, a great admirer of Whittier and Frederick 
Douglass. The funeral, which was held in Friends’ meeting- 
house, was attended by her friends and those of her family, 
not near all of whom could be seated. Words of tribute to 
her worth were given. _ 
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NELSON.--At her late residence in Piscataway, N. J., 
Third month 24, 1900, Sarah D. Nelson, wife of John Nelson, 
in her 69th year ; a member of Plainfield Quarterly Meeting 
of Friends. 

ROBINSON.—At Chappaqua, N. Y., Fourth month 4, 
1900, Sarah A. Robinson, wife of Charles M. Robinson, in 
the 73d year of her age. 

In her death the Society suffers an unusual loss. For 
twenty years connected with Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
she devoted all her energies to the service of the School, and, 
until her last brief illness, set a constant example of self-sac- 
rificing industry to all who came under her influence. She 
and her venerable husband have made the school a veritable 
home for many generations of students, who will long cherish 
the memory of their quiet, yet strong personality, and their 
kindly care. 


STACKHOUSE.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 2, 1900, 
Powell Stackhouse, Jr., in his 73d year, son of the late Pow ell 
and Edith Dilworth Stackhouse, and son-in-law of the late 
Samuel and Mira Sharpless Townsend. 


THOMPSON.—At the residence of her son, Charles E. 
Thompson, Fourth month 2, I9g00, Rachel R., widow of 
Charles E. Thompson, and daughter of the Jate Enoch and 
Rachel French Roberts, in her 76th year ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

WALKER.—Fourth month 2, 1g00, in Upper Merion, 
Montgomery county, Pa., at the residence of her sister-in- 
law, Sarah S. Walker, in her 80th year; a valued Elder of 
Valley Preparative and Radnor Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

She had been an invalid for some years. 





MARY ANN CALKINS. 


Mary Ann Calkins departed this life, Third month 9, 
1900, at the home of her son, J. K. Calkins, in Ruskn, 
Georgia, aged 68 years. 

Mary Ann Knight was born in Farmington, Ontario 
county, New York, her parents being John and Loretta 
Knight, both members of the Society of Friends. Mary was 
a bright and conscientious child, and utilized to the utmost 
her limited facilities for securing an education. Atthe age of 
eighteen she was married to Asa K. Calkins, also a Friend, 
and the union was one of much happiness, until the latter 
joined ‘‘the great majority,’’ in 1884. Five children were 
the result of their marriage, only two of whom lived to mature 
age—Loretta A., now the wife of J. S. L. Brown, and John 
K., both of whom now live in the South. 

Mary A. Calkins was a consistent member of the Society 
of Friends all herlife. Herisolation from them in later years 
was a cause of grief to her, and her interest in their meetings 
and philanthropic work as reported in the INTELLIGENCER, 
seemed tointensify as the years went by. Some months ago 
she made an appeal through that paper for correspondence 
with any Friends who might feel impressed to write her. 
This was so generously responded to, that her son and daugh- 
ter wish to thank all those who thus helped to make her last 
dayslesslonely. After the death of her husband she became 
an earnest worker in the ranks of the W. C. T. U., and also 
gratified her desire for an education by graduating in the 
Chautauqua course of study. She was a fluent writer, and 
has left some excellent verse, which is highly prized by her 
son and daughter. Her ‘‘ widow's mite’’ was not withheld 
from the down-trodden or oppresssed. 

The funeral was held at her son's residence, on First- 
day, Third month 11, the services being simple and impres- 
sive. After some well-worded and feeling remarks by F. S. 
Blossom, the friends maintained entire silence fcr a time, in 
conformity with the customs of the Society of Frierds. The 
remains were interred in the burial grounds of The Ruskin 
Commonwealth, of which society, or community, her son isa 
member. 

Her death was peaceful, ar.d her countenance afterward 
presented a beautiful, restful appearance, as though she had 
simply fallen asleep. 

‘«Sleep that no pain shall wake, 
Night that no morn shall break, 
Till joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace.”’ % # % 
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REBECCA TURNER WEBB. 


Rebecca Turner Webb died Third month 26, 1900. This 
beloved Friend, who has just been called by our Heavenly 
Father to the eternal home, was the daughter of the late 
Joseph and Rebecca (Sinclair) Turner, both of whom were 
useful in our Religious Society in Baltimore, to which meet- 
ing they belonged. 

Rebecca Turner responded actively to appeals for helpful- 
ness in various ways, and her daughter, Rebecca T. Webb, 
was likewise ever on the watch for an opening for usefulness. 
In this she was seconded by her husband, William B. Webb, 
whose sudden removal from amongst us in 1894 was a severe 
shock. With the unfaltering trust in reunion beyond, which 
was a marked characteristic of her faith, she was enabled to 
bear up under this affliction with fortitude, but with it her hold 
on life was loosened, and the glory of the sunset was ever 
with her. She entered into rest tranquilly, the last one of the 
children of her parents, anticipating with joy the meeting with 
those whom she had so tenderly loved. 

No finer tribute could be paid to this dear Friend than was 
found in a private letter of one of her daughters, from which 
we are permitted to quote: ‘‘ Our mother was essentially a 
home-maker, and did not appear in any public way, but to us, 
—her children—the fragrance of her motherhood will sweeten 
all our lives. She was permeated by the spirit of love and 
charity, and diffused that atmosphere at all times. She was 
deeply interested in all reforms and the philanthropic spirit of 
the times, but her frail health made it impossible for her to 
actively work therein, yet her sympathy and helpfulness in 
these matters were of much aid to other workers. She 
surely ‘did what she could.’ ”’ *  # 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


FRIENDS here are much interested to know when Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will begin, this year; others have written us 
in relation thereto. The old rule was that Philadelphia began 
the Second-day after the second First-day, that being the 
14th, in 1900. Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half Year's Meet- 
ing comes the Fifth-day before the second First-day, the 1oth 
in 1900,—allin Fifth month. This year Friends’ Almanac 
gives Philadelphia Yearly Meeting as coming the same week 
as Shrewsbury Half Year's Meeting. 

For many years our meeting closed on Sixth-day, and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting would begin the following Second- 
day. If FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER would kindly explain this 
difference, making it clear to many New York Friends and 
ourselves, a favor would be conferred, and we might have the 
company of visiting Friends. J. E. BoRDEN, 

Correspondent of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting. 
Answer. 

The date of Shrewsbury and Plainfield H. Y. M., and the 
rule for fixing it, are both wrong in the /arge edition of Friends’ 
Almanac. The rule is correctly given in the small A/manac 
(p. 39), and is as stated by our correspondent—the Fifth-day 
before the second First-day. Shrewsbury and Plainfield 
H. Y. M. will occur on Fifth month 10. Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will begin Fifth month 14. 


A TOUCH OF NATURE. 
WHEN first the crocus thrusts its point of gold 
Up through the still snow-drifted garden-mold, 
And folded green things in dim woods unclose 
Their crinkled spear, a sudden tremor goes 
Into my veins and makes me kith and kin 
To every wild born thing that thrills and blows. 
Sitting beside this crumbling sea coal fire, 
Here in the city’s ceaseless roar and din, 
Far from the brambly paths I used to knew, 
Far from the rustling brooks that slip and shine, 
Where the Neponset alders take their glow, 
I share the tremulous sense of bud and briar 
And inarticulate ardors of the vine. 

— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED 
BY READING MARKHAM’S POEM, ‘‘ THE MAN 
WITH THE HOE.”’ 

[In forwarding this piece, the writer says: *‘ The country seems 
to be flooded with expressions of thought suggested by Edwin Mark- 
ham s poem, and itis not with an idea of adding to or detracting from 
what I consider a gem that I send these lines. I have never seen 
Millet’s picture, but judging from a copy 1 do not think the face as 
there depicted shows more vacuity than is often seen in a person 
devoted to the pursuits of fashion,—certainly no more brutality than 
is developed by purely selfish pursuits.’’ ] 


WHATEVER is your nation, whatever is your name, 

Ye reasoners and poets who have a lofty aim, 

Do you not see a creature that is menacing God's plan 

Of making earth an Eden for the dwelling-place of man ? 

An Eden where this creature can hold no titled share, 

For the selfish and the slothful will find no portion there. 

And this soft-handed creature, with his supercilious smirk, 

Is oppressing tired brothers by scorning useful work 

Yet demanding from their labors his clothes, his house, his 
food, 

And all the creature comforts which he pronounces ‘‘ good.”’ 

There is nothing in this creature bearing semblance unto 
God ; 

More contemptible his nature than a poor discarded clod, 

For that would give protection to a tiny mustard seed, 


Which in turn might prove a blessing to a song-bird in its 
need. 


But his punishments go with him ; for he can never know 

The sweet refreshing slumber of the man who wields the hoe. 

When the dreams of night are over, and the sun has climbed 
the hill, 

And the earth from sleep is waking, his bosom knows no 
thrill. 

He has missed creation's glory; for he has never seen 

His little patch of garden grow fresh, and fair, and green ; 

And known his strength of muscle helped the little plants to 
grow 


Beneath his steady striking of his well directed hoes 


There is moth and rust and fire for the man who in his greed, 

Lays claim unto the acres which his hungry brothers need, 

And who through love of hoarding has failed to make return 

Of sympathy and wages which their honest efforts earn. 

There is sorrow for the idler whose hand, whose head, whose 
heart, 

In the battle 'gainst oppression has failed to take a part. 

But there's honor for the toiler, with the hoe or with the pen, 

Who helps to lift a burden from the backs of weary men. 

Though his hands be hard with labor, and his back be bent 
with toil, 

He has earned his food and shelter, he has broken through 
the soil, 

He can face more favored brothers, who have learned the 
stars to scan, 

And say, ‘‘I'm not your debtor, I have helped develop 
Man,— 

To fit him for the station which is his to occupy ; 

And my foot is on the ladder whose rounds will reach the 
sky.’’ 

R. B. SATTERTHWAITE. 


VIENNA'S great municipal street railway system is now in 
perfect running order. It cost $40,000,000, and it is esti- 
mated that it will pay for itself within ten years. 


Tue Russian Agricultural Department recently discovered, 
on the east coast of the Caspian Sea, immense naphtha springs 
of a quality said to be equal to the best American product. 


Ir is not well to think everything foreign better than 
what one has at home. But it is still less well to regard 
everything foreign as ridiculous, inferior, and a mark of a 


| barbarous race or of barbarous tendencies in a reputedly 
| civilized race.—[Exchange. } 
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THE SCARBOROUGH MOB. 
British Friend. 
Ir is strange and humiliating to see the lengths to 
which the war-fever has carried our people. Quiet 
meetings in support of generous treatment of our ad- 
versaries have been in many places broken up by or- 
ganized mobs, containing many well-dressed persons. 
At Scarborough, damage to the extent of many hun- 
dreds of pounds has been done to the business prem- 
ises of our friends of the Rowntree family, which the 
police authorities declared themselves wholly unable 
to prevent. At last the military succeeded in getting 


the mob to disperse, but only after three shops had | 


been wrecked and our friend Joshua Rowntree had 
narrowly escaped severe personal violence by the de- 
votion of two friends who received the blows intended 
for him. Even then a section of the mob made for 
our friends’ private houses, four of which, to the im- 
minent peril of the inmates, had the windows broken 
with large stones, including the house of our aged 
friends William and Mary Rowntree. 

Our friends have issued a dignified address to 
their fellow-townsmen, in which they state that they 
do not intend to make any claim against the borough 
on account of the wrecking of their premises. One 
of them writes to us: ‘“ We have to acknowledge 
how all through this affair, from the very commence- 
ment of the disturbance, we seem to have been guided 
and protected in a very remarkable way.’’ Perhaps 
this is a foretaste of days of proving yet in store for 
the Society of Friends. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE MEETING AT DENVER. 
INQUIRIES have reached me from numerous Friends 
for information regarding our meeting in Denver. 
In consequence I have felt there might be sufficient 
interest to make a brief report worth publishing. 

The notice printed in First month brought several 
responses, and put us in contact with some Friends 
here that we could not have reached in any other 
way. 

Since our first meeting, in Twelfth month last, we 
have assembled each First-day at 11 a. m. There 
has never been less than six present, and a few times 


our room has been filled. Almost every week new - 


faces appear. We have notice in the daily papers 
each week, and some come from seeing that. They 
often say curiosity brings them. Many fail to return, 
but others come somewhat irregularly. 

We have made Edward B. Rawson’s paper, 
“ Christianity as Friends see It,”’ the basis of discus- 
sion during our program half-hour. It has brought 
out considerable expression, and has been found to 
be a satisfactory reply to the query, ‘‘ What do Friends 
believe?” We have given out many copies, and find 
a considerable desire for more information about our 
Society. 

At the last meeting, Fourth month ist, Hannah A. 


While we have not a rapid growth, and do not expect 
jt, we feel we are helping each other by meeting thus 


together, and we hope each effort may give comfort | 


to some other. 





Plummer, of Chicago, spoke encouragingly to us. eee. 
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Our meetings are still held at 1427 Stout street, 
Room 23. Friends and Friendly people are invited 
to come and meet with us. C. H. Busuona. 

Denver, Col. 


At the Central Meeting in Chicago, cn First-day, 
Ist inst., there was arr unusually large turncut, made 
up largely of our young Friends, and our little room 
was crowded, and with but few vacant seats. No special 
announcements had been made, and the only expla- 
nation might partly be the beautiful spring morning. 
Jonathan W. Plummer was present, and spoke most 
acceptably. Co Re ae 

FRIENDS IN MEETING AND AT HOME. 
XIII. NEWTOWN MEETING; BUCKS HOME; GEORGE 
SCHOOL. 

EaRLy in the present century a number of Friends, 
some of whom belonged to Middletown Preparative 
Meeting, some to Falls, and some to Makefield, 
settled near Newtown, which was at that time 
the county seat. When the country seat was 
removed to Doylestown these Friends’ estab- 
lished a preparative meeting in Newtown, and 
held their meetings for some time in the old 
court-house. In 1816 the members asked per- 
mission to build a meeting-house. There was some 
opposition to this in the quarterly meeting, and some 
Friends suggested that if the hou:e was begun in 
accordance with their action the quarterly meeting 
might be called upon to help pay for it. Upon this 
Edward Hicks arose and said that the Friends around 
Newtown would see that the house was paid for, and 
added, “ We only want the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of truth.” The present house, a good-sized 
stone building, was then built, but the up-stairs part 
was never finished. There are shutters without, but 
no window frames within. The lower floor has always 
been large enough to accommodate the meeting, 
though it is quite well filled now when the George 
School is in session. There is some talk of complet- 
ing the upper room and using it as a lunch room 
when the First-day School Union meets here, and on 

other occasions. 

As Newtown has for many years been a paradise 
for single women, both widows and spinsters, there 
are generally nearly twice as many women as men in 
attendance at the meetings, the latter being decidedly 
in the minority in the middle of the week. The 
male sex makes a better showing on First-days, as 
now, for the first time in its history, there are more 
boys than girls in attendance at the George School. 
The pupils have their own First-day School before 
coming to meeting. The meeting begins at 10.30 
and when it is over the regular First-day School is 
held.’ Not many of the children belonging to this 
come in time for meeting. 

The First-day School here has always been large 
and interesting, and there are about as many adults 
There is a class of older Friends who 
were studying the lesson leaves the last time that I 
visited the school, a junior class that read and discuss 
some progressive book relating to social or religious 
life, and another class of young men and women 
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who are studing the Bible. I was informed by a 
member of the first of these classes, who has passed 
four score, that their’s is often called the ‘‘ orphans’ 
class,’’ because they have no parents. 

The family at the Friends’ Home are very com- 
fortable ia their new quarters. The beautiful carpet 
on the parlor and halls is in keeping with its surround- 
ings. in the library is a handsome table that formely 
adorned the library of the Huffnagle mansion, near 
New Hope; this was presented by a member of 
Buckingham Meeting. Some more boarders are ex- 
pected soon, and several of the George School pupils 
will make their home here during the spring 
vacation. 

There is an excellent circulating library in New- 
town, owned by stockholders, many of whom are 
Friends, which has been in existence for at least fifty 
years. It occupies a neat little brick building erected 
purposely for it. The W. C. T. U., whose president 
is a Friend, also rents a hall for its. headquarters, 
where its meetings and meetings of the Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion are held. Another organization in 
which Friends are active is the Century Club, which 
is similar to the Langhorne Sorosis. 

Two features of Newtown that have held an im- 
portant place for more years than the writer can re- 
member, are Newtown Hall and the Temperance 
House. These are closely connected, because when 
the country people attend a meeting in the hall 
they put up their horses in the stables of the Tem- 
perance house, and when the lecture or other enter- 
tainment is over, often refresh themselves with oysters 
or ice cream, according to the season. In the days 
of my childhood there was a debating society (or 
lyceum) held in the hall every winter, and generally 
a course of lectures, in which some of the greatest 
orators in the country participated. It was here (or 
was it in the old exhibition buildings ?) that I heard 
George W. Curtis, just before the war, deliver his 
lecture on “ The Policy of Honesty,” which he had 
not been allowed to deliver in Philadelphia, because 
of his abolition proclivities. The old hall was torn 
down several years ago and a new one erected on the 
same site, that will seat eight hundred people. It is 
used for many purposes, but the lyceum and the lec- | 
ture course seem to be things of the past. 

The exhibition building stood on the grounds of | 
the Bucks County Agricultural Society, where an | 
annual fair was held before farmers had learned that 
the main purpose of an annual fair was to race horses. 
When the Doylestown Exhibition was started, with | 
the horse race as the leading attraction, the attendance | 
at Newtown fell off until the fair was no longer profit- | 
able, and the grounds were sold. The main build- 
ing, where the women displayed their wonderful patch- 
work quilts and other handiwork, and which once, 
between seasons, echoed the words of Horace 
Greeley, is now put to the baser uses. 

The Doylestown Fair has since died for want of 
patronage ; some say that it was killed because the 
W. C. T. U. looked so closely after its morals. 

There has been no school under the care of this 
meeting within the writer’s recollection, but at in- 





tervals a good private school has been maintained 
sometimes under the care of a Friend. The public 
school, in which Friends have manifested much in- 
terest, has generally been better than the average, 
and there is now an excellent borough high school. 
A number of advanced pupils, Friends and others, 
take advantage of the broader course of instruction 
afforded by the George School. 

A recent visit to the George School was too short to 
gain anything but a general impression of the school 
atmosphere and of the character of its work. In 
several of the classes visited the pupils were busy 
with a written examination. Those in the higher 
grades who are preparing to teach were reviewing 
English Grammar under Prof. Maris, who was skill- 
fully guiding them in the analysis of sentences. Prof. 
Stabler’s class in Latin seemed to be equally in- 
terested in the intricacies of Czsar, and were first 
construing literally the difficult phrases, and then 
rendering them into good English. Inthe manual 
training department there was much enthusiasm, and 
a number of the pupils were making beautiful articles 
of furniture. There was excellent order in all the 
classes, and a large proportion of the pupils had 
thoughtfully earnest faces. On the whole, my im- 
pression of the School and its work was favorable, 
and I thought those in charge of it should feel en- 
couraged, E. L. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM THE ORIENTAL TRAVELLERS. 

JERUSALEM AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Art SEA, BETWEEN BEIRUT AND CONSTANTINOPLE, | 
: Third month 11, 1900. { 

Our steamer doubled on her course between Alexan- 
dria and Jaffa, dividing our company into two sections. 
The first spent five days in Egypt and twelve in 
Palestine, the second twelve days in Egypt and five 
in Palestine. The first section had several days of a 
cold rain in Palestine, whilst we of the second section 
had fine weather there throughout, and enjoyed our 
visit to the full. 

At Jaffa we visited the house of Simon the Tan- 
ner, and stood upon the house-top reputed to be the 
place where Peter's eyes were opened to the great 
truth even yet not fully accepted—that God is no 
respecter of persons, but all who fear him and work 
righteousness are accepted. 

The route by railroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem is a 
most romantic and interesting one, passing for miles 
through orange groves. The trees were laden with 
the luscious fruit, said to be the finest oranges in the 
world. Over the fertile plains of Sharon we stop first 
at Lydda, which according to the Scripture record is 
“nigh unto Joppa,’’ and commenced the steep ascent 
which led us up a mountain gorge with high walls of 
rock on either side, past the birth-place of Samson, 
and after three and one-half hours of heavy grade, 
over which we could have walked and kept up with 
the train without difficulty, we finally saw the city of 
Jerusalem afar off. 

Jerusalem is beautiful to behold at a distance., 


| Situated itself on a high hill, it is surrounded by 
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others, s»me of them still higher. 
tween are narrow and very deep. The railroad sta- 


tion is about a mile outside the walls, and we are | 


quickly transported by carriages with the most reck- 
less drivers, Jehu-like, to our assigned places of 
shelter, all of which except one are outside the city 
walls. The “Casa Nova,” a monastery of Francis- 
can monks, was that to which we were assigned. 
They have a large stone building built expressly to 
entertain pilgrims and keep them two weeks without 
charge. Travellers and sight-seers are charged at a 
moderate rate for their accommodations. We were 
very comfortably entertained there. 

We spent Sixth-day afternoon, Third month 2, in 
sight-seeing. We saw the “wailing place’’ of the 
Jews, that being the time when they gather along the 


old city wall to weep over the fall of Jerusalem and | 


their banishment from the Holy City. While they 
number more than half the inhabitants of the city 
they seem despised by Christians and Moslems alike, 
and their part of the city inside the walls is intolerably 
dirty. We visited the church of Ecce Homo, now 
connected with a convent and school, and were con- 
ducted by one of the sisters with a lantern down 


several flights of steps to a portion of the old Roman | 


pavement which is represented to have been the street 
of the city at the time of the crucifixion, and said to 
be on the way Jesus walked from Pilate’s house car- 
rying his cross. A street is shown as the way he 


upon piles of debris many feet deep, which cover all 
that is left of ancient Jerusalem. 


well authenticated, and is located near the sheep gate, 
or St. Stephen’s gate, as it is now called, he having 
been stoned to death just outside this gate. 
through this gate, and along the outside of the wall 
to the Golden Gate, which is now closed, as it opens 


the Garden of Gethsemane, the tomb built by Absa- 


before us. 


Of the various places marked as connected with | 
the life of Jesus Christ, which are not well authenti- | 
cated, but which are devoutly believed.in by multi- | 
We | 


tudes of pilgrims, no mention need be made. 
were particularly impressed with the*devotion of a 
great company of Russian peasants, several thousand 
in number, who had come on foot on a pilgrimage, 
and who bowed and kissed pavement and shrine at 
every place indicated as hallowed ground. The 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, where most of these 
sacred places are conveniently located, is held as 
neutral ground to all Christian sects by the Moslems, 
and strongly guarded by them to prevent dispute and 
bloodshed between rival and contesting sects. 

We spent one day in a donkey ride to Ramallah, 
ten miles north of Jerusalem, to a mission conducted 


The valleys be- | 





| that of Simon the Leper ase shown. 
trod, but this cannot be, as the present city is built | 


Passing | 





cordially received and welcomed in a sweet song of 
English words to an Arabic tune by the students, 
about thirty Syrian girls, who are being educated at 
the mission. They have a Peace Society composed 
entirely of the students, which we were invited to at- 
tend, and they went through the exercises with all 
possible decorum and ability. When they came to 
the time allotted to one-minute speeches from the 
members, one of the girls made a neat little speech, 
saying they would prefer to hear from the strangers 
who were with them. As each of our party closed 
his little speech a hearty chorus of ‘“ Thank you” 
came from each of the students. 

The Syrian girls have never had the opportunity 
to obtain an education, and this has opened a new 
field of advancement not heretofore afforded. 

We rode back at evening and reached our hotel 


| very tired after over twenty miles of donkey riding 
| over the roughest paths I have ever seen. 


We passed 
en route the home of Saul, the hilltop where Deborah 
judged the Israelites, and the valley of Ajalon, the 
place of the fierce battle where Joshua led the Israel- 


| ites to victory. 


We visited Jericho and the Jordan, escorted by a 
Bedouin chief and guard to protect the party fiom 


| the roving bands of Bedouins who infest this section. 
| On our return we visited Bethany, where the reputed 


tomb of Lazarus, the tomb of Mary and Martha, and: 
We enjoyed a 
carriage ride to Bethlehem and the Pools of Solomon. 


| We were shown the manger and birthplace of Jesus 
| under a church, the farm of Jesse, David’s father, 
We visited the Pool of Bethesda, which seems | 


and the Tomb of Rachel, between Jerusalem and 


| Bethlehem. 


The Mosque of Omar covers the site of the an- 
cient Temple in Jerusalem, and within its large en- 


closure of ground is located Mount Moriah, and in 
| the center of the mosque the great rock fifty-seven 
into the Temple grounds, now in possession of the | 
Mohammedans, we have a fine view of the Mount of | 
Olives across the deep valley of Jehoshaphat, with | 


by forty-three feet, and six and one-half feet average 
depth, said to have been the spot where Abraham 
offered Isaac. It evidently was once used for the 


| sacrificial offerings, and is supposed to have been so 
lom for himself, but in which he was not buried, and | 


other points of interest in full view on the hillside | 


used in the Temple. 

The Mohammedans have various traditions with 
regard to this rock, connected with Mohammed and 
his ascent from here to Heaven. No Jew is allowed 
within the Temple enclosure. 

On Fourth-day, Third month 7, we left Jerusalem, 
sailing from Jaffa at 1 p. m., stopping at Haifa at 5, 


| p. m. to take on those who had gone up to Galilee. 


We arrived at Beirut about daylight on Fifth-day 
morning. Many of the passengers landed here 


| through a very rough sea. 


Beirut is a clean, well-built city, containing the 
American College and a few miles away the mission 


| established by Theophilus Waldemeyer for the care 


of the insane, which has been largely contributed to 
by Friends of Philadelphia and elsewhere. We 
landed at Smyrna on Seventh-day morning and went 
by special train fifty-seven miles in one and one- 
quarter hours to Ephesus, viewing the site and the 


by American Friends, and were particularly impressed | little that is left of the Temple of Diana, the old 
with its value to the people there. We were very | Roman Aqueduct, and the ruins of the ancient church 








of Ephesus — mentioned in Revelations (ii., 1-6). 
The entrance, consisting of two low towers and an 
arched opening between, is still in a fair state of 
preservation. There is some fine carving on the 
marble front, and some of the facing stones which 
have fallea are covered with Greek inscriptions. 


Smyrna is quite a modern and well-built city in | 


some parts, although most of its streets are narrow. 
It is by far the cleanest city we have visited and has 
a large trade with New York. 

We are now steaming up the Dardanelles, and 
expect to reach the dock at Constantinople about 3 


p.m. For the past two days the weather has been 
cold; yesterday the thermometer at 27, and much 
ice on deck and on the way to Ephesus. 

R. S. H. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE “GARDEN TOMB” AT JERUSALEM. 
One of the most interesting spots to be seen in Jeru- 
salem, I thought, is the ‘garden tomb,” adjoining 
what is known as ‘“‘Gordon’s Calvary,’’ one reason 
for which is the entire absence of “ shrines,’’ etc., in 
lieu there being the quiet care of an ever-present 
guardian to preserve intact that which has been dis- 
covered, and which so perfectly agrees with the Bible 
description of the tomb in which the body of Jesus 
was laid. 

It belongs to the Englfsh, and to an English wo- 
man, Miss Hope, much credit is due for that kind of 
care which in no wise detracts from the character of 
the place. We were fortunate in meeting there a 
very intelligent woman, ‘‘ Sister Mary Elizabeth,” of 
Protestant faith, who was present at the time the ex- 
cavations were completed, and who kindly pointed 
out the points of special interest. 

It was undoubtedly the tomb of a “rich Jew,” 
and for some reason never completed. The tomb in 
which Jesus was laid was ‘“‘new, in which no one 
had ever been laid.”” It was not a natural cave, but 
hewn out of the rock, possibly 15 feet by 9 or 10 
feet, with a height of some 7 fect. Only the one 
grave was completed and had been used. It was over 
7 feet long and 3% wide, with a sloping end against 
which the feet would rest, and raised places on which 
to rest the arms and the head. It was evidently 
made large in order to make room for an abundance 
of ‘‘spices’’ on which a rich man was always tenderly 
laid by those who lovedhim. A single stone slab still 
forms the side of the tomb, and notches show where 
a second stone could be laid above to receive a second 
body. In each of the four corners were marks of 
the tools showing the intention to complete three 
more (probably as needed), similar to the first, except 
that they were smaller. Between the two corner 
tombs, in the end most nearly completed, across the 
. Side, was a child's tomb, judging from its size. 

The original door-way had been walled up, leav- 
ing a square aperture through which the sun_hine 


could fall upon the body in the tomb, but the head | 


would be out of sight. John came, stooped down, 
and saw the linen clothes lying (flat), but not until 
he went in with Peter, did he see the napkin that was 
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tomb of the crucified Master. 


js made, bore the name of Jesus Christ on the 
| 


I 








about the head. It all seemed very clear and plain 
as we saw the style of the tomb used. There is a 
little off-set in the stone by the tomb, where no doubt 
the mourners sat when they came to visit their dead. 
Was it here they saw the angels sit ? 

A new door-way had been made and the original 
intention abandoned, as was certainly to be expected, 
when the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea became the 
There is no evidence 
of the finding of the “ rolling-stone’”’ with which it 
was customary to close the door of the tomb, but the 
receptacle for it was there, and the fact that a pro- 
miscuous heap of bones was excavated would go to 
show that in time of some great slaughter many 
bodies of the slain were buried here hastily and with- 
out care. Were they Crusaders or Moslems? The 
crumbling remains of arches would indicate that at 
one time a building of large dimensions stood at one 
side of the garden. 

On the wall at the side, and above the tomb, was 
engraved a cross which, at the time the excavations 


upper part in colored letters, and on either side of the 
upright beam, the letters Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end. The latter are still quite 
plainly discernible. Another cross, similarly carved, 
was cut on the end wall. Both showed evidence of 
having been done with less than the ordinary care 
given to such work, as though it might have had to be 
hastily accomplished. F. M. R. 


Jerusalem, Third month, 1goo. 


FROM ISAAC WILSON. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


report has been indulged until too late for last week’s 
issue, yet this morning as we glide along to the north, 
and as it seemed more in a homeward direction than 
at any time for the past four months, perhaps it may 
still be of interest to some to follow us to our home. 
Expressions during the past few days of interest in 
our reports have removed somewhat the feeling with 
me that they could have been omitted without any 
great loss. 

We spent a week in Washington with our chil- 
dren. While the time seemed but short since we 
commenced the building of our own home, yet now 
we find oursclves welcomed and entertained in an- 
other, that is but the outcome of that. On First-day 
morning (Third month 25), we met with the small 
band of Friends and some others at the Washington 
meeting. A number acknowledged at the close that 
it had been good to be there. The afternoon was 
spent pleasantly with some Friencs (James Roberts 
and sisters), from Alexandria that had been invited 
in, and others calling in the evening filled out the day. 

A few of the days following were spent in visiting 
| with our children when at liberty from their school 
| work, and also seeing some of the many places of 
interest at the Capital, among which the Congressional 
| Library excels in architecture. We bade our children 


= the thought of discontinuing our weekly 
| 


| farewell on Sixth-day morning, 30th, spending a few 
hours in Baltimore, calling upon a few of our friends 
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there. We were sorry to find our dear, eniaabe 
friend, William Wood, in feeble health,—yet he was 
strong in the Christian love and sympathy that have 
ever been his to give to the visitor. 

At 6 p. m., 
o'clock, and were soon receiving a kindly welcome in 
the home of Charles Palmer, from which the loving 
mother and our mych-esteemed Canadian fiiend 
(Caroline V. Cutler) has been removed since our last 
visit. But we find her life of practical righteousness 
bearing good fruits in those of her dear children. 
And we must mention the very pleasant surprise in 
finding our mutual friend, Serena Minard, who had 
remained over a day, when learning of our coming ; 


it added much to our visit, but she could only remain | 


until Seventh-day morning. 


First-day we attended a large and interesting | 
meeting in Chester at 10.30, and I could but feel | 


both by evidence given while the word was -spoken 


and many expression$ afterward that not a few of the | 
earnest, inquiring minds had been in a measure satis- | 
At 3 p. m. I attended the circular meeting at | 


fied. 
Media (going six miles by trolley). Like that of the 
morning it was a favored occasion, the public service 
being shared in by others. After the close I made a 
short call on our dear friend Catherine Townsend, 
who had parted with a dear sister since our last visit, 
and who feels her loneliness very keenly, but still 
realizes the ability to meet her lot with that Christian 
fortitude that a devoted life has brought her. 
stay was short; as I must take the car for an hour's 
ride into Philadelphia, arriving at 17th and Girard 
avenue at the appointed time, to find a well-filled 
house. There were evidences of the right life, and 


we were p'eased to meet with our friend Margaretta | 
After | 


Walton, who shared in the vocal service. 
kindly greetings for our safe return (thus far) we were 
taken by our friend Samuel Ash to his hospitable 
home for the night, where we found the needed rest 
after a full day’s service. 

At nine next morning we were again on our way 
northward and the feeling that we are approaching 
home will creep over us. And as we round the hills, 
cross the bridges, and occasionally dart through the 
mountain, and with it all witness the beautiful 
streams coursing by our side, we conclude that neither 
the fertility of the Western States, the picturesque 
mountains scenery of intervening points, the far-off 
Pacific Coast, nor even the blossoms and fiuit of 
California, can in any sense claim a monopoly of 
natural beauty and interest. We arrived safely at 
Rochester Junction, N. Y., at 8 p. m., where we are 
met by our friend Jonathan. D. Noxon, and were soon 
in their home, where the traveller and vis itor always 
findsawelcome. The evening—as is our whole time 
here—is enjoyed very much, they having travelled 
over much of the same ground, and enjoyed the 
same sights that we have been privileged to see. We 


number but not without its blessing. Then the 
quarterly meeting on Fourth-day we felt was enjoyed 


we left for Chester, arriving about 8 | 


My | 


| enjoyed a week of rest from school duties. 


| . ~ ~ 
resenting Class A, and Eleanor G. 


be ae cast A funeral, a mile or two away, 
was appointed, to which we had been invited, and 
although all gathered were strangers, there seemed a 
special feeling of inquiry awakened, followed by a 
message of earnest appeal to all as to the duty and 
obligations of life. 

The meeting again on Fifth-day was a highly 
favored season, after which we enjoyed the pleasant 
company of Friends and others who dined with us at 
our friend’s home. But we must soon say farewell 
and take train for Buffalo. I. W. 

Mendon, N. Y., Fourth month 5. 


Educational Department. 

ABINGTON SCHOOL NOTES. 
DURING last month, three lectures were given at the School. 
President Birdsall delivered an address on the 16th; his sub- 
ject was, ‘‘ The Basis of American Achievement.’’ On the 
21st, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh gave a talk on ‘‘ Some 
Phases of the History of Pennsylvania."’ Dr. Emily Hunt 
gave the third lecture, on the 28th; the subject was ‘‘Sea- 
weeds,”’ 

The spring vacation began on the 30th ult. The pupils 
On the afternoon 
of the 30th, the Alumni Oratorical Contest took place. Four 
contestants took part, Elizabeth R. Cox and Ruth Styer rep- 
Reese and Frank D. Clif- 
ford representing Class B. The judges decided in favor of 
the representatives of Class A. 

Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore College, spoke at 
Friends’ meeting on the 25th ult. It may be interesting to 
note that Dr. Magill taught here in the old school-house, in 
1844. A number of his former pupils still reside in this 
neighborhood. 

The students of the school have decided to plant a num- 
ber of trees on the 2oth inst. There is a long stretch of un- 
shaded pathway between Jenkintown and the school, and it is 
the present intention to plant a number of trees yearly, until 
this distance has been covered. Appropriate exercises will 
precede the setting out of this year’s trees. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the School, to the pres- 
ent time is 110. The earliest enrollment forthe next scho- 
lastic year was made on Second month 2. 

Frederick F. Windle read a paper before the Abington 
| Young Friends’ Association on the 1oth ult. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Students returned from the spring vacation on the 2d inst., 
and work has been resumed in all the classes. 

An important series of lectures on Agricultural Botany 
was begun on the 4th instant. They are delivered by L. O. 
Howard, chief of the Entemological Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at Washington. The lec- 
tures, of which there are to be six, will be given every week, 
on Fourth-day afternoon, at 4 o'clock in the lecture-room of 
the Science building. 

Since the death of Ruskin Professor Hayes’s classes have 
devoted themselves to the study of that author. 

The names of contestants for the President's prize were 
announced as follows: From the Freshman Class, Arthur M. 
Dewees, Carrie B. Kilgore, Fannie Br Kilgore, Anna L. 
Smedley, Elizabeth Sutton ; from the Sophomore Class, Edson 
S. Harris, Ida Wright, Ethel Beardsley, Edith H. Cooley, and 
Anna M. Jackson. 


On the morning of the 6th inst., the students were ad- 


7 | dressed in collection by Dr. Paton, a missionary in the New 
also met a number of friends who have come to attend | : 7 


the Quarterly Meeting. On First-day afternoon was | 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, small as to | 


Hebrides Islands. Dr. Paton is striving to prevent the ex- 
portation of fire-arms and liquor to the islands for whose 
welfare he is working. 

The College museum has recently been enriched by an 





interesting series of specimens collected by Frederick Cocks 
| Hicks during a visit to Hawaii and the Pacific Coast. 
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Fifteen new names of students from different parts of 
France were added to the Swarthmore list of international 
correspondents during the week of the spring holidays. This 
correspondence is now opened to students who began the 
study of French the present year. The whole number now 


engaged in this correspondence at Swarthmore is about one 
hundred. 





GYMNASIUM OPENED AT SWARTHMORE, 

The new gymnasium building, erected for the young men 
students at Swarthmore College, has been completed, and was 
formally opened on the evening of the 7th instant. Many 
friends of the College, and invited guests, were present, 
among them President Sharpless of Haverford College, and 
Dr. Ehringer of the State Normal School at West Chester. 

The building was opened for general inspection, and an 
informal reception was held. Brief addresses were made by 
Pres. Sharpless, Dr. Ehringer, and Prof. George A. Hoadley, 
and a letter was read from Isaac H. Clothier, of the Board of 
Managers, who has taken a warm interest in the building, 
and given it substantial aid. To close, an exhibition in ath- 
letics was given by students. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





BRoAD CREEK, Mp.—Friends’ Association of Broad 
Creek met Third month 11, the president reading the 1oth 
chapter of Matthew as an opening exercise. The roll was 
then called, many responding by well-chosen sentiments, and 
several new names were entered on the roll. The order of 
the program was then followed, the first being a biographical 
sketch of ‘‘ Benjamin Hallowell,’’ prepared by William G., 
McCoy ; it was a paper of interest. 

Next was reading a poem by Emma R. Moulton, subject, 
‘* Faith and Reason.'’ An essay was read by Benjamin P. 
Stubbs on ‘‘ What Books Shall We Read?’’ The leading 
thought was the importance of placing the proper literature in 
reach of children, for it is while they are young that impres- 
sions for good or bad are most easily made, and the character 
shaped, and as the child is so influenced by what it reads it is 
a matter of gravest importance that parents shall place before 
it only that which is elevating. Remarks on the subject fol- 
lowed. 

Next was a recitation by Mary F. Moulton, ‘‘ The Child's 
World,’’ which was much appreciated. Emily S. Reynolds 
read a selection, entitled ‘‘ Set the Fence on my Side,’’ which 
showed how easily differences might be peaceably settled, if 
even one party would show the right spirit. 

Next was reading an essay by Sarah R. G. Jackson, subject, 
‘« Is our Gratitude Sufficient ?’’ in which the writer expressed 
a doubt as to whether we were sufficiently grateful for the 
many blessings we enjoy. John H. Stokes read from the 
INTELLIGENCER a poem, subject, ‘‘A Name in the Sand.’’ 

Answering the referred questions being next in order, the 
following were some of the chief points given: ‘‘Are we re- 
sponsible for the wrongs in others we might have prevented ?”’ 
answered by Lewis K. Stubbs, who thought that it is always 
our duty to use our influence for good, and when we fail in 
this, we are surely accountable and responsible for the wrong. 
‘* Did George Fox form a book of discipline for his followers ?"’ 
answer by Wm. G. McCoy in a written reply in which he 
stated he could find no record showing wherein George Fox 
had formed a book of discipline, though it appeared as if one 
had been formed somewhere near the year 1690, and that the 
ideas promulgated by George Fox in regard to order and dis- 
cipline were carried out with such modifications as would best 
suit the needs of the Society. ‘‘ Would it not be unnecessary 
for a member of the Society of Friends to sign a temperance 
pledge? As members of the Religious Society are they not 
supposed to be total abstainers?’’ answered by Wm. M. 
Scarboro, who was of the opinion that it was consistent with 
our Christian profession to be total abstainers and that the 
signing of a pledge was unnecessary. 

Seth L. Kinsey being present, gave expression to a few 
thoughts on this subject. He was of the opinion that while 


we could safely depend on the strength of our own will in | 


resisting temptations, yet for the influence we might have on 
others it would be far better to sign a pledge. He spoke 
acceptably on this and other subjects, and concluded by 
encouraging remarks regarding our Association. The pro- 
gram and referred questions for next meeting were then read 
and after a few moments’ silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet again Fourth month 8, at close of meeting for worship. 
SARAH R. G. JACKSON, Sec. 





GERMANTOWN, PHILA.—The third social gathering of the 
Friends’ Association of Germantown was held at the School 
Lane meeting-house on the evening of Fourth-day, Second 
month 28, about thirty six being present. The minutes of the 
meeting of First month 17 were read and approved. 
William G. Foulke presided. 

President William W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore College, 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘ American Achievements,’’ 
which I am sure was much enjoyed by all present. He spoke 
on the progress of Christianity in different countries, and 
showed that America took the lead not only in religion, but 
in education as well. He drewa nice distinction between the 
Puritans and Friends. The former represented a root while 
the Friends were said to resemble,the flowers that spring 
upon the root. He also spoke of William Penn and his 
service for his country. 

The usual social intercourse followed, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The fourth social gathering was held at the meeting-house 
on the evening of Fourth-day, Fourth month 4th. It was the 
largest assembly since the organization of our social gather- 
ing, 110 persons being present. The minutes of the meet- 
ing Second month 28, were read and approved. 

Charles F. Jenkins then delivered an interesting discourse 
on ‘‘ Old Germantown,"’ in which he spoke of many histori- 
cal places, some of Revolutionary fame. Lantern-slide views 
of the places alluded to added interest to the lecture. 

After enjoying the customary social intercourse and light 
refreshments the meeting adjourned. 

FLORENCE B. Hunt, Sec. 





KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—A number attended the meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association Fourth month 1. The fol- 
lowing interesting program was given : 

Review of last chapter of third volume of Janney’s 
History of Friends, by Anna S. Mercer. Current Events, 
Lydia Skelton. Life of Edwin Markham, Grace L. Wright. 
‘« The Man with the Hoe,’’ Helen Lewis. ‘‘ The Man with- 
out the Hoe,’’ Helen Phillips. ‘‘ Shall our children receive 
practical instruction in Friendly beliefs before they reach the 
age of fifteen ?’’ Edgar C. Stinson. An account of a Chester 
county Friend connected with the underground railroad, 
Hannah C, Stubbs. 

Discussion of the papers was entered into, and interest 
seemed to be taken in the meeting. The interest in the work 
is spreading. 

Our next meeting will be the 6th of Fifth month. 

&. 1. W: 





WRIGHTSTOWN, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
Wrightstown Young Friends’ Association was held in the 
meeting-house on First-day afternoon, Fourth month 1. 

The 19th Psalm was read by Hanna T. Smith at the open- 
ing. Walter S. Wright answered the following question : 
Ought a Christian to insure his life ; or to insure his property 
against fire? Is such a course in violation of the injunction 
of Jesus to ‘‘ Take therefore no thought for the morrow ?"’ 
The question was further discussed by Wilson Woodman and 
Lewis K. Worthington. 

Anna W. Kirk read that portion of the discipline pertain- 
ing to marriages. An excellent review of the introduction 
and first chapter of Janney's History of Friends was pre- 
sented by Marvin H. Scarborough. The main features in the 
report of the Executive Committee for the next meeting were 
Life of Benjamin Hallowell, extracts from Janney's History, 
Discipline, and a paper on Punctuality. 

Louisa Woodman and Marvin H. Scarborough were ap- 
pointed to represent this Association at the coming Conference 
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at the time of Yearly Meeting. Emma Puol and Anna W. 
Kirk were appointed a visiting committee. 

After roll call the usual silence was observed ; the meeting 
then adjourned to meet Eleventh month 4, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 
M. M. S. 





Newtown, Pa. —Qa the 4th of Fourth month the Friends’ 
Association met as had been appointed. After a silence of a 
few moments the fourth chapter of Ephisians was read by the 
president. 

A continuation from the chapter on Discipline, from the 
Life of George Fox, by Samuel M. Janney, was read by 
Elizabeth G. Stapler, the subject being, ‘‘ Meeting for Suffer- 
ings. 

Che persecutions to which Friends in England and most 
of her American Colonies were subjected made it necessary 
for some of the members frequently to wait upon persons in 
authority, on behalf of their suffering brothers and sisters, 
and to visit them in prisons to render them assistance. 
These duties and others were in 1675 committed to the care 
of men appointed by the Quarterly Meeting, and the body 
thus constituted was called the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Thaddeus S. Kenderdine prepared and read for the 
Historical committee a very interesting paper of incidents 
gathered from the minutes of Friénds in Colonial times, from 
1684 to 1726. 

The Literature Committee had assigned the question : 
‘‘Should the Society of Friends preserve the customs and 
manners of dress, speech, etc., because their fathers used 
them, when the principles for which they stood have 
changed?’ to two members of the association, wishing to 
have the answer from two individual standpoints. 

Laura W. White very graphically described the pruning 
of the grape vine, the cutting away of the dead and useless 
branches that were interfering with the healthy growth of the 
vine. Not only the dead branches, but the living shoots that 
wandered aimlessly about, claiming sap for no definite pur- 
pose, were cut back that the whole strength of the vine might 
be given its proper function—the production of fruit. So she 
felt that all creeds, customs, and disciplines needed at times 
the pruning knife for a better fruitage, so that sometimes 
dead observances were hanging on as ‘‘lifeless obstructions 
to living issues.”’ 

The sentiment of the paper by Elizabeth G. Stapler, in 
answer tothe same question, was that the conditions by which 
we were surrounded to-day call loudly for plainness of speech 
and dress. Weneed as a Religious Society, she said, to assert 
our peculiarities mow. The tendency of the age is to run 
into excesses, and Friends have a wonderful work to do in 
standing firm to their principles. 

The reading of these papers called forth interesting re- 
marks. 

‘‘April,"’ a poem by Alice Cary, was beautifully rendered 
by Sarah E. Wilson. The closing portion of it was pathetic 
in the inference drawn from it : 

‘* Welcome the glad herald of spring, 

And yet we cannot help but think of all thou dost not 

bring.”’ 

For the loving spirit that so oft was with us would be with 
us no more, — 

‘* Since Death had lifted up the gates of er eternal spring.”’ 

After roll-call and sentiments and a period of silence, the 
Association adjourned to meet at the Friends’ Home, Fifth 
month 2. >. 1. R. 





Woopstown, N. J].—The Association of Woodstown met 
in the lecture-room of the Academy, Third month 31. The 
meeting was opened by reading the 13th chapter of 1st Co- 
rinthians. 

Annie E. Bradway gave Current Events, taking up the 
Port» Rico tariff question, giving the opinions that had been 
published concerning it, and summing up the whole with 
some excellent thoughts on the subject. 

The Literature Committee, having charge of the pro- 
gram for the evening, made of it a Bayard Taylor meeting. 
His biography was given by Izetta B. Allen, ‘‘ Incidents of 
his life’’ by Carolien H. Chambers. Two of the poems were 
read and recited by Laura B. Garrett and Mabel Davis. 


The paper, ‘‘ Incidents of his life,’’ described his rural 
home ‘‘ Cedarcroft,’’ near Kennett Square, Pa. It was built 
in the midst of 200 acres, every flower and tree was planted 
with as much love as Scott gave to Abbotsford. After his 
travels he would return to this picturesque home to find com- 
fort and rest. Sarah K. Bolton wrote of him : ‘‘ Since Samuel 
Johnson toiled in Grub street, London, literature has scarcely 
furnished a more pathetic or inspiring illustration of struggle 
tp success than that of Bayard Taylor.’’ His boyhood was 
spent in the midst of fresh air and the hard work of farm life. 
His mother, a refined and intelligent woman, taught him to 
read at the age of four, and early distovered his love for 
books. Attheageof nineteen he sailed for Europe with $100 
in his pocket ; he visited some of the countries through many 
difficulties. After losing his young wife, he’ again went 
abroad travelling in Egypt, Asia Minor, India, and Japan, and 
wrote his famous letters. In 1878 President Hayes rendered 
him a well-deserved honor, appointing him United States 


Minister to Germany, but he died within a few weeks after 
reaching Berlin. 


‘* Dead he lay among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks."’ 





PENDLETON, IND.—The meetings of the Young Friends’ 
Association are held every two weeks at the little meeting-house 
in Spring Valley, two miles east of Pendleton. The attend- 
ance has been good during the winter, and the meetings of 
unusual interest. 

Our last meeting was held Fourth month 1. The meeting 
being an open one, the time was occupied by Mary G. Smith, 
of Illinois, who happily was with us at the time. She opened 
the meeting with a chapter from the Bible, then presented her 
subject, ‘‘ Social Ethics and Moral Culture,’’ in her earnest, 
persuasive manner, and left behind her thoughts which well 
deserve to live, and be nourished, in the minds of all her lis- 
teners. A full expression followed the presentation of the 
subject. 

The business of the meeting having been transacted, after 
a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned. 

Mary Boston, Cor. Sec. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


In the North American Review, this month, the opening 
article is by Emile Zola, the French author, who denounces 
war, and indulges the prediction that the increasing distruc- 
tiveness of weapons, offensive and defensive, will presently 
make it an impossibility ; then, he thinks, the world will ad- 
dress itself to the correction of industrial evils. We do not 
believe that much is to be expected by travelling that road. 
F. Maddison, M. P., (whom the writer heard speak at Old- 
ham, near Manchester, at a Parliamentary election meeting), 
one of the workingmen who sit in the House of Commons, 
sets forth the reasons ‘‘ Why British Workmen Condemn the 
War’’ between Great Britain and the republics of South 
Africa. Dr. St. George Mivart, who died a few days ago, 
has an article ‘‘ Roman Congregations and Modern Thought,”’ 
—dealing with the questions which he had recently been 
arguing in reference to the attitude of the Roman church. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co., announce that the historical 
romance, ‘‘ To Have and to Hold,’ by Mary Johnston, has 
had a phenomenal sale. Six weeks after issue its sale had 
reached 150,000 copies. 





‘Literary Interpretation of Life’ is the title of a new 
book, by W. H. Crawshaw, Professor of English Literature 
in Colgate University, whi€h will be published at an early 
date by the Macmillan Company. The book aims to set forth 
in a comprehensive manner the principles that underlie the 
study of literature as a revealer and an interpreter of human 
life. 

The same publishers announce that the Baron de Coubertin 
has just completed his book on ‘‘ France Since 1814’’ which 
the will publish at once. The work attempts to set clearly 
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before the world an unvarnished account of the political 
changes in the France of this century about which so many 
unfounded beliefs obtain elsewhere. 


Ex-President Cleveland's two addresses on the ‘‘ Inde- 
pendence of the Executive"’ delivered at Princeton, N. J., 
this week, are notable contributions to political literature. 
They will appear in authoritative form only in the issues of 
the Atlantic Monthly for Sixth and Seventh months. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

With an Introduc- 
Pp. lvi. and 349. 

& Co. (Received 


THE Prose OF EpwARD ROWLAND SILL. 
tion comprising Some Familiar Letters. 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

A SUPPLEMENTAL BIBLE QuESTION COURSE OF FIFTY-TWO 
Lessons. By John B. Smith. Pp. 142. $0.50. Phila- 
delphia: John D. Wattles & Co. 

Tue Sitver BuckLe. A Story of the Revolutionary Days. 
By M. Nataline Crumpton. Illustrations by Cornelia E. 
Bedford. Pp. 89. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
THIRD MONTH, Igoo. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, Sth, * 

Lowest barometer during the month, Ist, 29.243 

Mean temperature, 38.3 

Highest temperature during the month, 23d, 61. 

Lowest temperature during the month, 18th, II. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 46.4 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 30.2 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 18th, 26. 

Least daily range of temperature, 30th, 7: 

Mean daily range of temperature, 16,2 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 25.6 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 65.3 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 2.96 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.25 inches of 
rain and snow on the 15th and 16th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 11. 

Number of clear days 8, fair days 12, cloudy days 11. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Solar halo on the gth, 25th and 29th 

Lunar halo on the 1oth and 14th. 

Sleet on 15th. 


30.038 
30.608 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 50.5 on Ist. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8a. m., 14 on 12th. 
Mean temperature of wet balb thermometer at 8 a. m., 33.9. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., §2 on 6th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 16.5 on 17th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 34 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 34. 

Nore.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures 46.4° and 30.2° respectively, give a monthly mean of 38.3°, 
which is 2° below the normal and 2° below the corresponding 
month in 1899. 

The total amount of precipitation during the month 2.96 inches, 
is 1 inch less than the normal, and 4 inches less than during Third 
month, 1899 

Snow fell on the 1th, 1§th, 16th, 26th, 30th, and 31st. The 
total depth for the month 61 inches; 6 inches of which fell on the 
15th and 16th, 4.5 inches on the ground on the 15th; not any at the 
end of the month. JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Third month 31. 


QUEEN VicToRIA was receivedin Dublin, on the 4th inst., 
with many demonstrations of welcome. The public ceremo- 
nies continued throughout the week. There was no disturb- 
ance. Onthe 7thinst., she received a great company of chil- 
dren, estimated at 50,000, in Phoenix Park. She is expected 
to remain in Ireland for about a fortnight. 


Pror. A. C. McGiffert sent to the New York Presbytery, 
on the oth inst., a letter withdrawing from it, and by a ma- 
* jority vote the withdrawal was granted. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
JoserH WILLETs, of Trenton, N. J., writes us from Harbor 
Island, in the Bahamas, under date of the 30th ult. He 
went to Nassau some time ago, with his daughter (Fanny 
Willets Lowthorp), intending to stay a month or so, and then 
visit Cuba, but has remained in the Bahamas, and postponed 
the Cuban trip to a future time. He has sent us an interest- 
ing letter for the INTELLIGENCER, which shall have place im- 
mediately. 


A READER of the INTELLIGENCER, who has been staying 
at Palmer, Florida, sends us some notes in reference to that 
place. It is 80 miles south-west from Jacksonville, and 40 
miles north-east from Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The writer—whose letter is dated about a month ago—says : 
‘* The fruit trees are now in full bloom and gardens flourish- 
ing. The religion here is generally Methodist. Some 
Friends from the West are located at Archer, five miles below 
Palmer, and they have there a meeting-house in which meet- 
ing and First-day school are held.”’ 


CEDARS TWENTY CENTURIES OLD. 
John Muir, in the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE sturdy storm-enduring red cedar delights to 
dwell on the tops of granite domes and ridges and 
glacier pavements of the upper pine belt, at an eleva- 
tion of seven to ten thousand feet, where it can get 
plenty of sunshine and snow and elbow room without 
encountering quick-growing, overshadowing rivals. 
It never makes anything like a forest, seldom comes 
together even in groves, but stands out separate and 
independent in the wind, clinging by slight joints to 


| the rock, living chiefly on snow and thin air, and 


maintaining tough health on this diet for at least two 
thousand years, every feature and gesture expressing 
steadfast, dogged endurance. 

Some are undoubtedly more than two thousand 
years old. For though on good moraine soil they 
grow about as fast as oaks, on bare pavements and 
smoothly glaciated overswept granite ridges in the 
dome region they grow extremely slowly. One on 
the Starr King ridge, only two feet eleven inches in 
diameter, was eleven hundred and forty years old. 
Another on the same ridge, only one foot seven and 
a half inches in diameter, had reached the age of 
eight hundred and thirty-four years. The first fifteen 
inches from the bark of a medium-sized tree,—six feet 
in diameter,—on the north Tenaya pavement, had 
eight hundred and fifty-nine layers of wood, or fifty- 
seven to the inch. Beyond this the count was 
stopped by dry rot and overgrown wounds. 

The largest I examined was thirty-three feet in 
girth, or nearly ten in diameter ; and though I failed 
to get anything like a complete count, I learned 
enough from this and many other specimens to con- 
vince me that most of the trees eight to ten feet thick, 
standing on polished glacier pavements, are more 
than twenty centuries of age rather than less. Bar- 
ring accidents, for all I can see, they would live for- 
ever. When killed they waste out of existence about 
as slowly as granite. Even when overthrown by 
avalanches, after standing so long, they refuse to lie 
at rest, leaning stubbornly on their big elbows as if 
anxious to rise, and while a single root holds to the 
rock, putting forth fresh leaves with a grim never- 
say-die and never-lie-down expression. 
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TEN GENERATIONS OF “ ANTIS.” 
Woman's Journal. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, at a recent Convention, 
gave a review of the amusing objections that have 
been urged by the conservatives, men and women 
alike, against every step in the progress of women, 
from the days when the subject of geography was 
considered so unfeminine that a girl who ventured to 
study it was jeered after in the streets with the cry, 
“There goes the geography girl!’’ Of the effort to 
secure equal suffrage, Mrs. Chapman Catt said : 

We are told that this movement is quite different 
from all others in that there has been a determined 
opposition of women against it ; but the remonstrant 
is not new. This century has witnessed. ten genera- 
tions of remonstrants. In 1800 the remonstrant was 
horrified atthe study of geography. In 1810 she ac- 
cepted geography, but protested against physiology. 
In 1820 she accepted physiology, but protested against 
geometry. In 1830 she accepted geometry, but pro- 
tested against collegiate education. In 1840 she ac- 
cepted the college, but remonstrated against equal 
property laws for married women. In 1850 she 
accepted the property laws, but remonstrated against 
public speaking by women. In 1860 she protested 
against the freedom of organization. In 1870 she 
remonstrated against the professions for women. In 
1880 she protested against school suffrage. In 1890 
she protested against women in office. In 1900 she 
accepts everything that every generation of remon- 
strants have protested against, and, availing herself of 
the right of free public speech secured by the 
woman’s rights movement, pleads publicly that she 
may be saved the burden of voting for President. 


The Interchange, Baltimore. 
WE are glad to note that in a number of localities Friends 
are reported as being faithful in their intercourse with their 
neighbors in maintaining the teaching that the Gospel of Christ 


is for Peace and against war. After all, this is the most 
effectual way of working. The holding of Peace meetings, 
the distribution of literature, is all to educate public senti- 
ment. It is a great step when, in addition to these methods, 
which are of necessity only partial in their effects, a body of 
people can, in their daily lives, actively spread the truth. 
May we more and more do this, and may we more and more 
exemplify the natural results of this teaching ! 


Feathers and Fashions. 
New York World. 
Ir would be pleasant to be able to give some encouragement 
to that humane and civilized sentiment which is @verywhere 


protesting against the slaughter of birds for millinery pur- 
poses, but it is hard to imagine that any argument based on 
reason will have any influence against an edict of fashion. 
When fashion decrees that woman shall adorn her hair 
with the feathers of the egret, or load down her hat with a 
stuffed sea-gull, or gather the plumage of the robin, the lark, 
the bluebird, or the oriole for her bonnet, we may be sure that 
the decree of fashion will overrule the sentiment of pity and 
tenderness which we naturally associate with womanhood. 
If any still, small voice of conscience tries to rise in reproach 
it will be suppressed by the favorite fallacy of the female 
mind which says: ‘‘Oh, well, the birds are dead anyhow, 
and one bird more or less doesn’t much matter. Why should 
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I be out of fashion and look like a guy when everybody else 
has plumes ?”’ 

And meanwhile the ruthless cruelty of woman's vanity 
and bad taste is rapidly and surely exterminating all the 
beauty and charm and sweetness of feathered life to such an 
extent that within a few years plumage and song alike will be 
a mere memory, and there is no help for it. 


THE Philadelphia Ledger, whose editor-in-chief is a distin- 
guished dramatic critic, in an editoral article on ‘‘ Theatrical 
Managers and the Public,’’ says :-Se. E:. 

‘* During the last few seasons the theatre has been in 
many instances the worst of teachers, no matter of what age 
the playgoers were. The encroachment upon the stage of 
plays vile in their plots and viler in their presentation has 
been gradual but certain, and the production of dramas which 
only the most degraded and perverted minds could possibly 
excuse have increased in number and vileness. 


Joys of Soldier Life in Manila. 
[From a letter from Private William Fcgarty, Co. H., Twentieth 
U. S.€ Infantry, at_ Manila, published Feb. 20 in the Waterbury, 
Conn., American. ] 


1 aM having a great time here, doing police duty in Manila. 
Just imagine me walking down the street with a six-shooter 
on my belt and a big club in my hand. [I tell you, Al, 
there’s nothing like it. There is no rule which prohibits us 
from taking a drink whenever we want it, whether on duty or 
not, so you see when we feel thirsty all we have to do isto 
drop into a saloon, call for whatever we want, and it is set 
right in front of us, and the best of it is, it doesn’t cost us 
anything. That is the bright side of the thing. 


The Story of a Monkey. 


THE story goes that an Italian showman once had a monkey 
that rode on the back of a hound while four dogs danced. 
One day the little show was passing through a park where 
there were some deer. The hound saw them, and true to his 


instinct, he tore after them. Poor Mr. Monkey was chained 
to his collar, so he had to go along, much as he wished not 
to. He chattered and screamed, but allin vain. The hound 
kept up the chase until the showman finally succeeded in 
stopping him and took the frightened monkey off his back. 
No coaxing or threatening could ever induce the monkey to 
get on that dog’s back again. 

Compare, now, this monkey's conduct with the conduct of 
the man who is being ruined by strong drink. He gets drunk, 
sobers off, regrets his having been so beastly, vows he will 
drink no more, and then goes back to his cups again. 

Truly, Sam Jones was right when he said that, considering 
how some men behave, the Darwinian doctrine of evolution 
is a terrible reflection on the monkey.—[ National Advocate. } 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE course of affairs in South Africa last week was regarded 
as encouraging to the Boers. Their report of the action near 
the Bloemfontein water-works on the 31st says they captured 
11 cannon ; the English report said 7. At De Wet's Dorp, 
near Reddersburg, on the 3d inst., a large Boer force sur- 
rounded five companies of British troops, and captured them. 
The British report says 581 men were lost. At Boshof, near 
Kimberley, on the 5th,-a Boer party of 70 men were sur- 
rounded and killed or captured by the English ; among those 
killed was Colonel Villebois Mareuil, a French officer who has 
been helping direct the Boer operations, and has been re- 
garded as an important man. 

DisPATCHES from London state with frankness the diffi- 
culties of General Roberts’s army. The winter, the rainy 
season, is now approaching, and woolen clothing is needed, 




























































































































































































































































































































































































the cotton ‘‘khaki’’ uniforms being unfit and worn out. 
Thousands of horses have been used up, and many fresh ones 
sent appear unsuited to the climate. The difficulty of guard- 
ing the long line of communications is very great. It is 
thought unlikely that a forward movement can be made soon, 
and at present the Boers are more active than the English, 
and threaten them at many points. Nearly the whole of the 
Free State, which it was considered had been brought under 
British control, is again inarmsfor independence. A dispatch 
from Bloemfontein, on the gth, says the water-works are still 
held by the Boers. 

IT is now definitely announced that General Otis has been 
recalled from Manila, and that General McArthur will be in 
command. A dispatch from Manila on the 8th instant says 
that reports of encounters between United States troops and 
the armed Filipinos ‘‘ continue to arrive from many points."’ 
Details of a number of recent skirmishes are given. ‘‘ General 
Young, commanding in North Luzon, has made several re- 
quests for reinforcements, representing that his force is inade- 
quate ;"’ his men ‘‘ are exhausted by the necessity of constant 
vigilance,’’ and he is ‘‘ unable to garrison the towns in his jur- 
isdiction.’’ Precisely similar reports are sent by General 
James Bell in southern Luzon ; he ‘‘ says his forces are inade- 
quate, and that he merely holds a few towns, without controll- 
ing the territory."’ 

THE United States Senate has agreed to take a vote on the 
Quay case on the 24th instant. The Elections Committee 
has unanimously agreed to report that the election of Senator 
Clark by the Legislature of Montana is void, owing to the 
corrupt use of money. It is not presumed that he can be 
seated in face of such a report. The vote in the House on 
agreeing with the Senate’s amendments to the Porto Rico 
bill was expected to be taken on the 11th inst. The Nica- 
ragua Canal construction bill, and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
relating to it, are said to be ‘‘shelved"’ for this session of 
Congress. 

IN an interview at Washington on the 3d instant Admiral 
‘Dewey announced himself as willing to accept a nomination 
to the Presidency. It subsequently appeared that he re- 
garded himself as a Democrat, and is a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination. The announcement caused surprise, 
and a great variety of comments, most of the opinion, how- 
ever, being to the effect that the announcement comes too 
late to influence either the Republican or Democratic nomina- 
tion. President McKinley is regarded as sure of a renomina- 
tion, and W. J. Bryan as scarcely less certain to be named by 
his party. The views of Admiral Dewey differ from those of 
the Administration in regard tothe Philippine Islands. He 
promises to make a statement, soon, of his position on public 
questions. 

Tue first day of the week is now openly used by many in 
New York City, on what is known as the Speedway, for 
racing horses. On the tst instant, it was estimated that 
‘fully 15,000 persons were out,’’ but on the 8th there were 
20,000. The racing continued through the day, and the 
enormous crowd of spectators were present ‘‘from morn till 
the light faded."" A New York newspaper says: ‘* The 
growing popularity of the: great drive as a Sunday morning 
resort for horsemen with their fast steppers and for sightseers 
was evident from the crowd which lined both sides of the 
drive from Washington Bridge as far north as the eye could 
reach.”’ 

ApMIRAL Dewey has been for some time engaged to go 
to Chicago on the ist of the coming month to attend a great 
demonstration in honor of the capture of Manila (on that 
date, 1898). His appearance in the political field caused 
embarrassment, and there was some suggestion that the affair 
might be given up, but later it has been announced that it 
will take place as arranged. The wife of Admiral Dewey 
{who was a widow when he married her, and is the sister of 
John R. McLean, a leading Democrat of Ohio), has left the 

Catholic church, and rejoined the Episcopal. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


THE State of Indiana will observe on the 7th of next month 
the 1ooth anniversary of its organization as a Territory. 


A son born to the Duke and Duchess of York on the 31st 
ult., is called Patrick, at the request of Queen Victoria,—his 
great-grandmother. 


AN appropriation of $24,000 for each of two years was 
made by the Maryland Legislature to the support of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


THE date of the World's Congress of Women, at Paris, 
in connection with the Exposition, has been changed from 
September 8 to June 28-29. 


Henry S. Pritcuett, chief of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, has been appointed President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


THE physical laboratory of Lehigh University, at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., a fine building, was destroyed by fire on the 
6th inst. Loss, $150,000; insurance, $50,000. 


Tue large hall at Kansas City, in which the Democratic 
National Convention was to be held, was destroyed by fire on 


the 4th inst. It is expected to be rebuilt in time for the Con- 
vention, July 4. 


FIvE men, Porto Ricans, convicted of murder, were ex- 
executed by the ‘‘garrote’’ at Ponce, Porto Rico, on the 7th 
inst. The execution was made a public spectacle, and was 
witnessed by thousands of people. 


A census of Manila, just taken by the health authorities 
indicates a population of about 250,000, instead of the usually 
given number, 300,000. The death rate shows one of the 
most unhealthy cities of the world, over forty per year per 
thousand. 


FREDERICK E. CuuRCH, one of the most distinguished of 
American landscape painters, died in New York city on the 
7th instant, aged 74 years.. His ** Niagara,’’ soldin 1876 for 
$12,500, isin the Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington. He 


had accumulated a fortune, and had a beautiful home in the 
Catskills. 


Tue deaths from bubonic plague at Manila in January 
were 30, in February 48, in March 56. Food prices at 
Manila are now the highest since the American occupation. 
Fresh beef is ¢1.40 a pound. ‘‘Rinderpest’’ and other 
diseases have destroyed local cattle, and there is no supply of 
oreign fresh meats. 

Tue‘ Liberal Congress of Religions’’ is to meetin Boston 
this month, 23d to 30th. R. Heber Newton, (Episcopal), 
President Faunce (Baptist) of Brown University ; Mayor 
Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo ; Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chicago ; 
and Professors Everett and Shaler, of Harvard University, 
are among the announced speakers. 


At Louisville, on the 7th inst., the State Court of Appeals 
rendered a decision in the Governorship dispute, in favor of 
the Democratic contestant, Beckham. Four Demccratic and 
two Republican judges joined in the decision ; one Republi- 
can dissented. The case will now go to the United States 
Supreme Court, if it can be got before that tribunal. 


At Brussels, Belgium, on the 4th inst., a youth, Jean 
Baptist Sipido, attempted to kill the Prince of Wales, by 
shooting him in the carriage of a railway train. Two shots 
were fired: Sipido was immediately arrested ; he said he in- 
tended the killing, because the Prince of Wales was responsi- 
ble for the slaughter of thousands of people in South Africa. 
The Prince was not injured. 


A DEMONSTRATION of sympathy with the Boers was made 
by Philadelphia public-school boys, on the evening of the gth 
inst. Several thousand formed a procession from Independ- 
ence Hall to the Academy of Music, in which a meeting was 
held and speeches made. An address to Pres. Kruger, signed 
by about 28,000 school-boys, of this and other cities, was 
sent. A district messenger boy, James Francis Smith, took 
it, and sailed from New York on the steamship St. Louis, on 
the 11th inst., for Southampton, en route to Pretoria. 
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THE State of New York has collected $2,000,000 ‘* suc- 
cession tax "from the estate of George Smith, formerly a banker 
of Chicago, who died in London last October. The English 
Government collected $5,000,000 from the estate there, and 
the United States Government collected as much. George 
Smith left no children; his chief heir is his nephew, James 
Henry Smith, of New York City. 


WorD comes from Bristol that the Delaware river is 
teeming with herring. These fish are so plentiful that they 
can be caught in large quantities from the shores. A man 
with an ordinary dip net landed thirty-one herring in one 
haul. —[Newtown, Pa., Enterprise. | 


IN recognition of the services rendered to science by the 
late Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, particularly in anthropology, it is 
proposed to establish a Brinton chair of American archzology 
and ethnology in the University of Pennsylvania. A fund of 
$50,000 is required. 

Firty steamships, for the transatlantic service, most of 
them to sail to and from New York, are estimated to be now 
building, their cost to be $65,000,000. 





NOTICES. 


| 
*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a conference at | 
Plymouth Meeting-house, on Third day after- 
noon, the 22d inst., at 2.30 o’clock. Subject | 
for consideration, ‘t Improper Publications.’ | 
All are invited 
J Q. ATKINSON, 
ARABELLA CARTER, 
*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia held at Race Street, will take place 
on Fourth-day next, the 18th, in the evening, at 
7-30 o'clock. 


\ Clerks. 


*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia, will be held on 
Fifth day next, the 19th, in the afternoon at 3 
o clock. 





*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be beld at Darby Meet- | 
ing-house on Seventh-day, Fourth month 21, 
1900, convening at 10.30 a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. Worth, 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, 


\ Clerks. 


THE United States army is greatly more expensive than 
the armies of European countries. The appropriations for 
our ‘‘ military establishment,’ this year, amount to 135% 
millions of dollars. (This is exclusive of the pension list.) 
The army is 100,000 strong. France spends 125 millions on 
an army of 539,000, and Germany 136 millions, on 598,000 
men. Extra pay is given to United States soldiers in the 
Philippines. 


PREPARATIONS are being made for great expansion in rice 
culture in Texas next year. In one county in that State there 
will be an increase of 7,000 acres, with increases in other 
counties running up into the thousands of acres. 


THE naval appropriation bill (for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, I1go1), introduced in the House of Representatives 
last week, carries $61,000,000, the largest ever known. 
Three years ago the appropriation wa $38,000,000. 


IpA M. TARBELL, says in her article in Scribner's Maga- 
zine that the wickedness of the Paris boulevards is foreign, 
not native. 


ROYAL 


The Absolutely Pure 


BAKING-PowDER 


SM | is the baking powder of general 


*,* The following compose the Committee to 
assist securing homes for strangers in attendance 
at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 
Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 
Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 
Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 N. Gratz street. 
——— | 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the Meeting- 
house at Willistown, on First-day, Fourth 
month 15, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES Pai MER, Clerk. 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 





#* en Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows: 
FourRTH MONTH : 
22. Valley, 10a. m. 
29. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
A QUILA J. LinviL, Clerk. 


*,*Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Plymouth Meeting, Fourth month 21, 
sessions Commencing at I0 a. m., and 2 p. m. 

Subject for general discussion, ‘*‘ The social 
side of our First-day School.’’ 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Mary H. ForMAN, 
Joszrn S. Evans, } Clerks. 


TS AS 





use, its sale exceeding that of all 
other baking powders combined. 

Royal Baking Powder has not 
its counterpart at home or abroad. 
Its qualities, which make the bread 
more healthful and the cake of finer 
appearance and flavor, are peculiar 
to itself and are not constituent 
in other leavening agents. 


Great efforts are made to sell alum baking 
powders under the plea that they are so many 
cents a pound cheaper than Royal. The admis- 
son that they are cheaper made is an admis- 
sion that they are inferior But alum pow- 
ders contain a corrosive poison and should 
not be used in food, no matter how cheap. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
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*,* A Conference under the care of the Com- | 
mittee on Temperance and other Philanthropic | 
Labor of Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends | 
will be held at Pennsgrove Meeting-house, | 
First-day, Fourth month 15, at 2 o clock. 

Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, will address 
the meeting. 

J. Howarp Broome tt, Clerk. | 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
meeting for ensuing months : 

FouR1H MoytTH: 

15. Sandy Spring, Md. 

22. Hopewell, Va. 

29. Broad Creek, Md. 

Firru MovytH: 
6. Warrington and Huntingdon, Pa. 
J HN J. Coane: tL, Chairman. 

*.* Merion Meeting 
convenes on First-day, at 10.30 a. m., and the 
First-day School about 11.30 a m. Com- 
mencing Third month 25, arrangements have 
been made to convey free from Narbeth Station 
(Pennsylvania R. R.), those who may come 
on the 9 15 and 9.45 a. m. trains from Broad 
Street Station. A cordial invitation is extended 
to ministering and other Friends to visit this 
historic old meeting, in which there is now 
quite a revival of interest. 


(near Philadelphia 


*.* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Mickleton, N. } , Fourth 
month 14, at 10 o'clock a. m 

The subject for consideration is 
we spend our First-days ?"’ 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 


Joun G. Borion, \ Clerks. 
- 


‘Louisa Powe, 
\ HEAPEST, 


FasTEst, 


** How shall 


BLICKENSDERFER 
pet, =€=6y TYPE-WRITER 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


Because of the low rates 


OxtaHoma. ! of interest and scarcity of 


desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. These negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad'a, Pa. 


Established 1874. "Phone 1-43-95-D. 


R. G. ALFORD, 


Hardware, Tools, and Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Goods, 


S. W. cor. 22d and Callowhill Sts. 


Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
Artists’ Materials, 
: Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Publishers, Stationers, 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 

garten and School. 


Booksellers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Engravers, and Printers, 


§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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ARMS RONG McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


BEYMER-BAUMA: 


Pittsburgh 
ANCHO2 ) 


EckstEern | 
ATLANTIC 


Cincinnati. 


BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN \ 

New Y 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 

> Chicago, 

SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


National Lead C©o., 


fork. 


Lead,” 


brand is right. 


FREE 


Cleveland. 


Salem, Mass. obtained. 


j 


The British Friend. | 


The Montrry Journar of the | 
Society of Friends in the United | 
Kingdom. Edited by Wit.iam | 
EpWARD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M. A. 


The principal organ of liberal Quaker- | 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to | 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TuRNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance- 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-Ai-LAW 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Orrices i Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, | 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna | 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


REMOVED. 


Lizzic J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


Practice im 


» 730 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, ; Philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 007 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence. t714 Woodstock Street. 


Richards & Shourds, ‘Jobbing attended to 
Carpenters, Buicvers, AND ConTRACTORS. 
e125 Spring St (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wal nee Street. 
Charles W Richards, 1220 Angle St Tioga 


} Philadelphia, Ps 


| CLEMENT A. LEMENT A. WOODNUTT. | 

Undertaker 

and Embalmer, 

1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


ticularly by 


“Pure White Lead,’ 


can avoid these by making sure that the 


700 William Street 


1900 : | 


NCER. 


T IS quite generally believed, par- 


large consumers and 


| practical painters, that Pure White 
Lead is the best paint. 


It is because of 


this belief that manufacturers of the so- 
called White Leads, 
Barytes and Zinc, 


mixtures of Whiting 
“ White 


 etc., etc. 


brand them 


You 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 


Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphiet entitled “‘ Uncle Sam’s F 
perience With Paints"’ 


forwarded upon application. 


New York. 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major’ 
*(ement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
c EMENT. 


Richmond Reports. 


Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
had, by addressing 

HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. 


S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [Made to Order. 


(902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





| Carpetings, Linoleum, 


Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


a 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
| Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Ps» 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 

CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 

| Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 















ASHEVILLE. 


‘“THE LAND OF THE SKY '"'—WESTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ar an altitude of nearly 2,500 feet above 
the sea Asheville is one of Nature’s most 
charming sanitariums. Here, as nowhere 
else, are to be found, in greatest per- 
fection, ideal climatic conditions; for 
neither in summer nor winter are there 
extremes in temperature, the seasons 
being marked by the calenglar rather than 
by the weather. 

The temperature maps prepared by the 
National Government show that there is 
formed by the peculiar topographical con- 
ditions existing on the Asheville Plateau 
the ideal thermal belt of America. Asa 
health and pleasure resort it has no 
superior. The air is balmy and exhilarat- 
ing, the elevation guarantees purity of 
atmosphere most potent in its influences 
upon sufferers from throat and nervous 
diseases. Those who visit the place once 
will be disposed to do so again; and the 
fact that some of the best hotels in the 
country are found there will complete the 
attractions to visitors seeking health or 
pleasure. 

The months of April and May are the 
most charming season of the year to visit 
Asheville and ‘‘ The Land of the Sky.”’ 
It is easily reached as the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited, of the Southern 
Railway, carrying through Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars to Asheville, 
leaving Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, 
daily at 6.55 p. m., arriving Asheville the 
following day at 2.00 p. m. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
will be pleased to furnish any further 
information, 


H.C BODEN & CO., 


S. B. Cor. Wainut and 13th Sts. 


OPTICIANS 


Special attention paid to making and adjusting glasses 
from Oculists’ prescriptions. 








Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade —established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





THE other day two ladies entered a 
street car at a time when seats were a pos- 
sibility. One was a stout, overdressed 
lady, the other was evidently her daughter. 

‘Shall I pay the fare, mamma? I have 
my purse with me,’’ said the young lady, 
sweetly. 

‘Qh, no, I'll pay. 
change.”’ 

Thereupon she leaned sideways and 
commenced @he intricate process of 
searching her draperies for her pocket. 
After a minute or two of fumbling, during 
which her face grew an apologetic red, 
she exclaimed, tragically : 

‘*Laura ! What shall I do? I've been 
robbed ! My purse is gone—my pocket is 
entirely empty.”’ 

‘* Perhaps, madam,’’ said a gentleman 
by her side, in whose coat pocket she had 
been fumbling all the time, ‘‘ perhaps if 
you search your own pocket instead of 
mine, you will be more likely to find your 
purse.’’—-[Exchange. | 


I have plenty of 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURB FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 

Ar Druaaists. 


WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 


PCS Sere vrVeeVVrTVTTyY 

P Paper Hanging { 

> Frescoing and 
Decorating d 


Wasa aeanananennn aaed 


724 Buttonwood St., Philad’a- 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 
Telephone 1-22-45 D. 


—_ Se aeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeee nnn 


MONEY IN PRIZES 





| tion. 


14S. Broap Street, Pura | 


and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 


draft. 


proper combustion; 


Draft contributes to 
that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail i: FREE to any one who writes for it. 

A ddres Macnrtn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell St., London, 


This commodious (Temperance ) Hotel will meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the 
conveniences and advantages of the larger 
modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. 
Bath Rooms on every floor Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking 
Rooms All fleors fireproof, Perfect sanita- 
Night Porter. Telephone. 

Terms, from $2.00 lo $2.50 per day, including 
Attendance. Tabled hote, Breakfastand Dinner 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic abe: ,, J. TRUSLOVE, Proprietor. 


“Thackeray, London. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


To the person who can form the 
greatest number of words from the 
letters in the word, 


L-E-A-T-H-E-R-I-N-E 


we will give $10; to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $5; 
to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $3 ; and to each of those 
forming the next largest number, $1 will be given—until $25 in all shall have been 


distributed. 


This contest is open to everyone—men, women, and children. 


A great 


number of words can be made from Leatherine, thus: hat, lather, leather, eat, tar, 


etc., etc. 


In forming a word it should be remembered that no letter may be used 


more times than it appears in Leatherine, and that proper names must be exctuded. 


promptly. 


preference in awarding the prizes. 


USES IT. 


feet. Address 


Leatherine is well worth buying without any hope of a prize. 
shoes absolutely waterproof, and is a perfect substitute for overshoes. 
ENTIRE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF PHILADELPHIA, AND IS RECOMMENDED BY EVERYONE WHO 

It will not injure the finest leather, but will make it soft and comfortable, and twice as 
durable. It removes the horror of new shoes, making the leather pliable and easily adjusted to the 


The only condition to this contest is that everyone who competes shall pur- 
chase a bottle of Leatherine from their grocer or shoe-dealer, and when sending the 
list of words, shall give the name of the dealer where the Leatherine was purchased. 
Jf, however, your dealer does not keep it, send us Ais name with your list of words, 
and enclose 25 cents for a package of Leatherine. 


Let everyone send their list 


The offer will not close until August ist, dud in case two persons should 
send in the same number of words, the one whose list is received first will be given 


It is a dressing for rendering 
IT IS ENDORSED BY THE 


THE *“‘ IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER”’ MFG. CO., 
212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


iv 


FRIENDS’ 


J.T. JACKSON &-CO., 


Reai Estate Brokers. 


No. 71 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


as 
Rents, cmt Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
ts. 


Interest allowed on 


Merchants’ ‘Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL —_ in), 
URPLUS 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 


Interest allowed on ent. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
page and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum, 
aera R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRISE ARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS , 
Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 
1. Botton WInrenny, 
E.twoop Becker 
Epwin S.D1xon, 
‘ 1 Warren G. Guirerrn, 
fHomas R. Git, Samugt Bancrort, Jr, 
Cras. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCotun, 
Atrrep |. Pxtuuips. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 


Nicworas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 


seru R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, :700 N. Broad St. 


3a" 


~~ are warteer portpat 


Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 
Um breila Plant. 
Oarnation uerite. 
Double Chinese Pink. 
Heliotrope, mixed. 
et-me-not Victoria. 
we ° Golden pele 
ania Hybrid M 
- hlox > none ws 
0} ew it; '. 
Sunshine Paney. 
pores seacie Peas. 
ve 
Giant Verbena, mixed. 
Diamond Flower. 
_ 


®@esaesets 


Decrsstetececrettsr 


“Scarlet 
1 — Tere 


¥- 
olus 3 Butterfly do. ;4 ish Iris 
pote elmb’  Wistarie: MW lovely m'x'd wiatd Oxalia 
EW yes as penn pe 


The Conard & Jones C0. box, “West oro Pa 


‘ 


i TELLIGERCER. 


GI RARD | TRUST C COMI PANY 


Capital $2, 000,000 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUs- 
TEE, ASSIGNER, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


waebes 


Socios: $5,000,000. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFEs TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Money on pore | Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Committee, 


Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
frases © SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. Ay > BROWN: Vice President and Actua 


ASA S. WING 


+ AISOr Tope SAnvEL 


PHILADELPHIA 4 READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 





—— 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMPORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED 


William D. Yarnall & Co. 
ReaL Estate, CONVEYANCING, 
Crry, West Puiapetenmia, anpj Detaware Co 
i tote. 
MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 


| Phone No 9. _5 6 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA 


FINE ARTS{| 2 


Mirrors, Pictures, 


; Manager of Insurance Departmen 
te FOULKE; Mette: Trust O, 
iE Roi 


JOSE: H ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, 
RTON TOWNSEND. Assistant Actuary, 
Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


Dependable Footwear. 


his is a great Shoe store, be- 
cause every worthy grade is here, i in 
all the popular leathers and regular 
sizes, at the lowest prices it is safe to 
pay; and because you can’t find 
doubtful or out-of-date stock here 
at any price : 

Women's S. & C. Special Shoes—These 
win new friends every day, as they 
deserve ; comparison with any of the 
$3.50 sorts sold elsewhere results in 
favor of this popular $3.00 shoe. Here 
in twenty approved styles. 

Men’s Shoes—in all the wanted styles 
and leathers. You get a good shoe, 
in any fashionable shape, for $3.50; a 
better one at $4.00, and a still higher 
grade at $5.00. 

Boys’ Shoes—a fine assortment in the 
sturdy sorts for ordinary wear, and the 
finer dress shoes—$1.75 to $4.00. 

Childern’s Shoes—sizes 8% to 10%, all 
the wanted leathers—$1.25 to $2.50. 

Misses’ Shoes—sizes 11 to 2, all grades 
from the substantial S. & C. School 
Shoes at $1.50 and $2.00, to the best 
quality of dress shoes at $3.50. 


Mail orders receive prompt and ac- 
curate attention. Address orders ‘‘ De 
partment C.”’ 


Strawbridge & 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 


Clothier, 





FOP FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


M ON FIRST FLOOR. 
Breakfast, 25 cents, or by the card, 7.30 to 9 a. m. 
Dinner, 25 cents, or by the card, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Supper, 25 cents, or by the card, 6 to 7 p. m. 
ROOMS FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS. 
s0 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 
Offices ot the Association, First Floor Front, to right 
ot entrance. Inquiries will be answered by ELIZA H. 
WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE on First Floor. No. 36-68. 





